Teaching Aids 


Does UNESCO Point the Path 
to Peace? (p. 5) 


Digest of the Panel Discussion 
Participants in the discussion attended 
the Third National Conference of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. They 
NESCO’s program is 
known as it should be 
combine education 


agreed that 
not so well 
The effort to 
ind culture 


are 


science 
in order to develop understanding 
among the nations is idealistic but at 
tainable. The Russians have not partici 
pated in UNESCO, an agency of the 
U. N., because’ they are opposed to the 
free exchange of information. Among 
UNESCO's worthwhile efforts, are the 
program for abolishing illiterac Vy among 
half the world’s population, educating 
people about the tensions which cause 
war, elimination of prejudice in text 
books, publicizing of the work of re- 
lated U. N. agencies like the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO), en- 


flow of books among na- 
inter¢ 


, 
couraging the 
tions, and the hange of students 
1 


and sS¢ hol irs 


Assignment 


Read the tra script oO 


he panel dis- 
} 

point where you fee] 

liked to spe ik out 


make your statement in writing 


t+ 
rt 


cussion. At any 


that you would have 


Activities 
lL. Studer 


' 


volunteer or be se 
yn in a panel dis 

‘Does UNESCO 
» Path to Peace?” 


] 


pitulation oO 


rhis need not 
f the transcript 
me of the references, be 
different responses ind 
emphases After 
ive excl 


the expert 


: } 
In whi 
mentary 
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for This Issue 


first teacher 
fight against 
Mexico 

natter. 


establishment of the 

training center for the 
illiteracy, at Patzcuaro may 
suitable The 
script might open with one of the actors 
remarking that a friend had been killed 
by a blast in the area where a new dam 
He did not read the 
“Danger,” because he could not 
read. Perhaps the school’s dramatic 
coach help with this technique 
which requires little or no scenery, only 
simple props, and permits establishment 


provide subject 


was being built 


sign 


can 


of vital ideas in a short time 

3. A film program can be prepared 
centering about the work of the U. N. 
There are more than a score of 16mm 
sound films from which to 
choose. Some of them are 

“Battle for Bread” (18 min.)—The 
great need for its better production is 
it tells what is being 
done in this the U. N. today 

“Clearing the Way” (35 Shows 
behind planning and 


head 


>< 
or Ssomm. 


movingly shown 
area by 
min.) 
the human story 
clearing the site for the new U. N. 
quarters in New York 

“Defense of the Peace’ 
Shows simply and concisely the struc 
ture of the U. N 

‘Screen M igazine No. 6 
Shows the 
| 


(12 min.) 


(10 min.)— 
influenza car 
Health Organi 


fight against 
ried on by the World 
zation 

There is a char 
films. For furt! mation, write t 
U.N. Film Distributio nit. Room 945 
105 E. 42 St., New York City, N. ¥ 

$. There ire filmstrips 
mav be pur 


lext-Film Dey; 


orrowing the 


numerous 
hased for about $3 


irtment, Mc 


hich 
each from 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 33¢ 
New York 17 
». “Justice is as stric 
or nations as be 
4 highwayman is 


he plunders in a 


mucii a 
Yang as 
makes 
in unjust war is onlv a great gang.” 
Benjamin Franklin Letter 


Ww he n 


1 , 
single; and a nation that 


1785.) Pupils may be asked to illustrate 
this statement orally or in writing by 
reference to the contemporary world 
scene 

6. The 1952 Scholastic News Map of 
the World may be used to show places 
where the U. N. is active. Appropriate 
news panels may be prepared by stu- 
dents. 

7. The given a 
U. N. atmosphere with posters, charts, 
and photospreads obtainable from the 
Sales and Circulation Section, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, U. N., N. Y. 

8. Perhaps a UNESCO club can be 
formed in The librarian may 
have funds to purchase a subscription 
to the UNESCO Courier, a monthly 
publication devoted to the work of 
UNESCO and to developments through- 
out the world in education, science, and 
A full year’s subscription is 
$1.50. Write to International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

9. The United Nations Education 
Service, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., was established 
National Education 
is a charge for its educa- 
Write to it for further in- 


classroom may be 


school 


culture 


recently by the 
Assn There 
tion service 


formation 


References 

UNESCO, Senior Scholastic, Dec. 12, 
a1, p. IZ 

The UNESCO Story. Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. Single copies 
free to school library. 112 pp 


Flood Control (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


The $3 billion losses which resulted 


the Kansas-Missouri floods last 


trom 


summer have stimulated renewed inter- 
t It is 
onstruction of 

destruction 


} 
developme nts. 


rs and indus- 
eir ente rprises 
most 
ial, develop- 
It has not 
irea cover- 








2-T 


ing but it has permitted 
the electrification of a back 
President Truman has pro 
posed a similar for the Mis 
Other proposals call for private 
of with 


tid 


seven states 
formerly 
ward area 
authority 
sourl 
operation dams constructed 
Federal 


Regulating tl 


waters of our great 
the Pacific 


bloom 


1e 


river svstem on slope nas 


deserts There is 
for reclaiming 20 mil 


Controversies 


made former 
still opportunity 
icTes arising 


for 


clude the possibility 


more 


from plans river development in 
that deepened river 
transportation 


the 


channels threaten 
lines already 
power generated by flood-control dams, 
the that may 
have to give way to newly formed lakes, 
the 

recreational areas, and the role of the 
in running the 


may 


developed, sale of 


possibility small towns 


| 
impact of these developments on 


Federal Government 


projects 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of river valley developments 
and to consider the controversies which 
have arisen in connection with proposals 


for future projects 


Assignment 
1. In what ways can river valley de- 
velopments benefit the American com 
munity? 
2. Identify the 
slopes in the United States 


four great drainage 


Name the 
major rivers on each slope 

3. List and explain the controversies 
which have 


fl od 


arisen over plans for new 


ynitr svstems 


Motivation 
Whether 


not, your life is 


,ou live in a river valley or 
affected by 


Why? 


damages 


resulting from floods 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the maps on page 9 
affected 
river developments 
iffected? 
learned from 
f last sum 


Which 
present 
In 


states are directly DY 


and proposed 4 


what ways are they 
> What lesson have we 


Kansas-Missouri Hoods 


souri Valley 
4. How has th 
olumbia_ River 
irea? How has Cal 


e dey 
basin 


tru 


suct 


BI 
ma 


Bing g Part 2 


Marct 
SU BS« 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


February 27, 1952 

National Affairs Article: New Life for 
New England—A survey of recent de- 
velopments in the New England area, 
with emphasis on the significance of 
these developments on New England’s 
historic position as an industrial region 
ind on the shift of industry in the 
nation 
Affairs Article: Austria—The 
Forgotten Nation—A of recent 
events in Austria and the current peace 
by stalemate with the Austrian peace 
treaty the of conflict in the 


cold war between Soviet Russia and the 


Foreign 
survey 


as fo us 
Western Democracies 
Forum Topic of the Week: Can In 
dustry Afford a Annual 
Wage? A pro con in 
which both sides of this controversial 


Guaranteed 
and discussion 
question are presented 
Interview of the Week: Meet Queen 
Elizabeth I1—Close-up impressions of a 
accompanied her Royal 
her recent tour of Canada 
with the Prince Consort. 


reporter who 
Highness mn 


and the U. § 








Summary 

Although there is general agreement 
that flood control is necessary, there is 
agreement as to how it be 
Explain. 


less may 


accomplished 
Activities 

1. Have two students read the arti- 
cle Should the Federal 
Sponsor Flood Insurance?” Senior Scho 
lastic, Oct. 3, 51, p. 7. One student can 
take the “pro” side and the other the 


Government 


“con.” They can debate in class 


2. Have pupils act out imaginary in 
terviews on the question of Government 
© private ownership of power projects 


the 
newspaper reporter can 
group ot 
’ 
1 


damaged during the recent floods 


in river valleys. For example, a 


interview a 


farmers whose lands were 


3. Skill in map interpretation may be 


devel yped through questioning based 


on the maps on page 9. Sample ques 
I 15 


tlons are given in the quiz on page 


Reference 
5 ule l 


More 7 
Daniels 


We Have 
by W. M 


] 50) 


Meet Dr. Ralph Bunche (p. 4) 


his “Interview of the Week 
he winner of the Nobel Peace 
1950. Grandson of an Ame 
Di } 


Bunche is a 
niversity of ( 


He is an 


gra 
} 
ilifornia and 


expert in colonial 


Harvarc 


ar 8 


RIPTION PRI 


para 


affairs and was successful in mediating 
the war in Palestine. His present posi- 
tion is that of director of the trusteeship 
division of the U. N. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What handicaps did Dr. Bunche 
have to overcome before he reached his 
present position? 

Do think that Dr. Bunche 
made a wise decision when he decided 
to remain with the U. N. rather than 
Secretary of State? 


you 


become Assistant 
Why? 
3. Re-read what Dr. Bunche has to 
to students about world peace. 
Summarize his in your own 
words. How can you play an effective 
role in determining the future course of 


Say 


message 


events? 


Horatio (p. 16) 


In this week’s short story the scene 
is Rome, Italy, at the end of World 
War II. An American G. I. who wanted 
to capture the memory of the Tiber 
with his camera, captures instead the 
memory of young Italian war orphans, 
semi-starved but sharpened by the fight 
for existence in a crumbling peninsula. 

The impact of the war on Italian 
youth, the effect of war's aftermath on 
the detached but perceptive 
awareness of a G. I. are etched in this 
glimpse of Rome 


society, 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does the life in Italy at the 
end of World War II, sketched in this 
short story, compare with your reading 
in history texts? 

2. What conditions 
gang described in the short storv? 

3. Had been a young Italian, 
you followed the gang 
On you base your 


produced the 
you 
have 
what 


would 
eader? do 
opinion? 

4. Compare leadership qualities of 
young men in our school with the lead- 
ership qualities described in the story. 


HIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 


ver Development: a-1; b-4; c-3; d-4; 
h-3; i-3; j-1 

retation: 1-Colorado; 2- 

4-about 325 miles; 

7-Missouri, 8- 
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6-northwest; 


2-F; 3-O 
1-f 
ms Edu- 


Organiza 


UNESCO: A. |-United Natic 

Scientific and Cultural 
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}-Economic and Social Council; 4- 
Health Organization; 5- 
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Canada’s First Lady Para-rescue Instructor (See page 22) 
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‘YOU PLEASE 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


About Gold Diggers 
Dear Editor 
About five igo I finished 
reading the letter by E. N. Spry in the 
February 6 issue of Senior Scholastic. It 
Mr. Spry 


under the one gene ral he iding 


minutes 


thinks girls are to be 
diggers.’ 

has no under 
and if he 
true, I pity his 
feels that it is 


it girls don’t demand a fellow 


Spry »bviously 
standing of the feminine sex; 
, 


really finds this to be 


tastes. Apparently he 
th 


untrue t 


look like Valentino or have a long, sleek 
Cadillac. 

While it is true there are some “gold 
diggers,” I personally feel it is very in- 
sulting so to class American girls 
There’s a lot more to a fellow than his 
profile and the car he drives, and most 
girls know it. 

The original article in which the girls 
told the requisites for a nice date was 
intended to be helpful to the boys. The 
comments struck me as very excellent 

as most boys can’t do much about 
their profile or their car 

Going with a fellow who is pleasant, 
reliable, considerate il]-round 
“nice” boy is the most important thing 
and any girl worth going with knows it 

K. Flechsig 
Elmhurst, Ill 


and an 


Dear Editor 

After due consideration of the letter 
ot E. N. Spry of February 6, 1952, I 
conclusion that the 
inexperienced or has 


have come to the 
writer is either 
had a very sad experience in the field 
into which he ventured 

The writer cannot possibly speak for 
the women of the world. Granted there 





3 


are parasites in all fields of life, but 
one cannot condemn the whole because 
of it. We must learn to live in a world 
where there is always a little evil, but 
we must strive to remember the good 
also. 
Wm. E. Lowe, Jr 
Lewes, Delaware 
(Judging from the mail, we seem to 
have touched a remarkably sensitive 
point. Further comment is invited, from 
both sexes, of course.—Editor) 
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Russia’s chief de 
Peg 


tl ( N. Secur 


, current dang 
pot in Southeast Asia 
ud noise 


lur il en ling 


U. 
Pre 
uberculosis 


olf mound 


imney residue 


} ter powertul organ of U. N 
he direction of 

Ships 
Dire 
World 


ladwys And 


ictional chara 
fan is 
] 


In 


ill month (abbr. ) 


Indefinite article 


I eine 

Old Measurement 
ibbr. ) 

Paid notice 

N. Secretary-Ge 
osition 

Power granted the U. N 

Big Five 
m in Security Council. 

Pres 


ee 


tor-General, U. N 


Pattern for Peace 


By Robert Meyer, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 


* Starred words refer to the United 
Nations and world peace problems 
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neral 


4 5 6 7 











to block an ac- 
} 





Roosevelt's speech 
Freedoms 


Council—most 











Health Org 


( Latin 
Queen Mary of Scotland 
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was a member of this 


Balm for the body 
Lie, falsehood 
Artificial language 
Crowd 

Member of 


1 
nean Indian 
1 


tote torotys 


° 


Chinese se 


( 
tion 
1 


Sick 


State in which the U. N 


royal 
Nationalist China's dele- 
gate to the U 
rity Council 
Caesar 
College degree 

Type of sailing vessel 


New Mexico 


agency, World _ 
Exist 
Third note on musical 


family 


N. Secu- 

















(abbr. ). 





abbr 
control 





currency 
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Secretariat building is scale 


located (abbr 
Chemical symbol for 
plumbum. 
President Truman's 
home state (abbr. ) 
Friend 
Existing defense pact of 
12 Western democracies 
(abbr. ). 

. Between the 38th paral- 
lel and Manchuria 


Russian satellites—the 
ae 

New Brunswick (abbr. ) 
Communist China, a —— 
East country 
To prevent 
the U. N. 
River in northern 
Lieutenant (abbr. ). 
Negative answer 
Chemical symbol for 
tellurium 


, aim of 


Italy. 




















Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
eriginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. ¥. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Ralph Bunche 


Man of Endless Patience, Even Temper, 
and a Tremendous Appetite for Work 


BOUT five o'clock on the afternoon of September 17, 
1948, a car carrying Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
was stopped at a military roadblock outside Jerusalem 
Count Bernadotte, United Nations mediator for Palestine 
was trying to end the fighting between the new nation of 
Israel and her Arab neighbors 
Parked on the road was a brown jeep with five mena in it. 
As the Count’s driver braked to a halt, one of the men 
raised a Sten gun and pumped twenty shots into the rear 
of the car 
Colonel Andre Serot, a U. N. 
stantly. Count Bernadotte died on the way to a hospital 
That same night the grandson of an American Negro 
slave was named by U. N. Secretary-General Trvgve Lie to 
go on with the job that had cost Count Bernadotte his life. 
alive himself only by sheer chance. 
he would have 


observer, was killed in- 


This American was 
° ? 

Except for a delay in reaching Jerusalem 
been sitting in Colonel! Serot’s place 


Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
The new peacemaker was Dr. Ralph J Bunche. For long 
months he argued and pleaded with Jews and Arabs until 
e agreements were signed. Many persons, including 
believe that» Dr. Bunche’s skill not only saved 
thousands of lives by stopping the war, but saved the United 


Nations itself from collapse. It brought him the Nobel] Peace 


armistx 


this writer 


Prize in 1950 
We newspapermen who watched him in action during 
the conferences on the island of Rhodes in the eastern Medi 


terranean here were impressed most by his endless 
} } 
n temper. The big man—he’s a former col 


ind we ighs about 200 pounds Sat calmly while 


armistice delegates seemed to be doing evervthing they 


ld up progress 
I tremendous appetite for work 


| 
t his desk for 


ristic 1S a 
ne talks he was sometimes a 
i time. During one session his secretary 


} 


Bunche had eT revived, 


exhaustion. Dr 
her chair, went on working 


Three-Letter Athlete Plus Phi Beta Kappa 
Actually, he gets along most of the time on very little 
sleep and usually finds about five hours a night to be enough 
Since he dearly loves to talk he is likely to stay up late at 
night with friends who share his tastes. His voice is always 
low and seems husky. 

Life has not been easy for Dr. Bunche. Both his parents 


were dead by the time he was twelve and he was raised by 


United Nations photo 


his grandmother. There was never quite enough money in 
those days. He always had to work part time when school 
was in session and full time during vacations. He went to 
the University of California at Los Angeles on a scholarship 
and won letters in football, basketball, and baseball. Sports 
did not interfere with his studies. He was graduated in 1927 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

From there he went to Harvard, where he received his 
master’s and doctor's degrees. More study followed at North- 
western University, the London School of Economics, and 
the University of Capetown in South Africa. Between 
courses he taught or traveled investigating colonial affairs. 

An expert in political science, he thinks of himself as a 
teacher primarily and has said many times that he, would 
like to return to that profession. World War II took him 
from his teaching post at Howard University. He was called 
to Washington then to use his special knowledge in the 
secret Office of Strategic Services. In 1944 he went to the 
State Department as an expert on Africa and other colonial 


areas. 
The State Department “loaned” him to the U. N. in 1946 


and he has been working for the world organization since 
Washington would like him back. About two and a half 
years ago President Truman offered him the important job 
of Assistant Secretary of State. Dr. Bunche turned it down 
He is ardently patriotic but said that he would rather be 
an international, than a national, servant. 

It occurred to us the other day that he might have some 
thing to say to students about world peace. After all, he is 
he does have two daughters and a son, and he 
of the Year” in 1949 


a teacher 


was named “Father 


“Peace Is Everyone’s Business” 
Sitting in his office in U. N. headquarters overlooking 
New York’s East River, this is what he told us: 

‘The youth of our land, as of every other land, have a 
great responsibility to discharge in the universal effort to 
achieve a secure and peaceful world. The issue of peace or 
war is no longer the exclusive concern of governments and 
rulers. Peace is everyone's business today, and no age group 
has more at stake than youth, for their future is totally in 
volved. In this international age, youth can play an effective 
role in determining the future course of events only if it is 
alert, well-informed, and dedicated firmly to high moral 


values.” —RaLPH CHAPMAN 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Does UNESCO Point the Path to Peace? 


A New York Times Youth Forum Discussion 


by a Panel of Six High School Students 


INTRODUCTION 

Senior Scholastic presents the New York Times Youth 
Forum that was held at Hunter College, New York City, 
January 30, in conjunction with the third national con- 
fere nce of the United St National Commission for 
UNESCO. The high school students who took part in the 
discussion had all been delegates to the New York City 
Board of Education Youth Conference of UNESCO, which 
had been held earlier that day 

William McKeough, 16, Fordham Prep., 

Sherrill Light, 17, Washington Irving H.S 

Kent Preston, 17, Morris H.S., Bronx 

Mary Alice Badley, 17, Prospect H.S., Brooklyn 


They were 
Bronx 
Manhattan 


Arthur David Unger, 17, Queens 
Louise Greene, 16, Julia Richmond H.S., Manhattan 
Miss Dorothy Gordon of the Neu 
moderator. The directors of the discussion were Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, director general of UNESCO, and James 
Reston, diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times 


York Times was 


in Washington 

The one-hour discussion was televised by the DuMont 
TV Network and also recorded for rebroadcast over Station 
WOQXR and the Liberty Network February 2 


Miss Gordon introduced the panel members, who came 


from public, private, and parochial schools, then introduced 


Dr. Bodet 


who was the first speaker. 


Bopvet: Thank you very much for 
asking me to come to the Youth Con- 
ference to greet youth as the Director 
General of UNESCO. The U.N. has 
associated with it a variety of agencies 


for special kinds of work. UNESCO 


Declaration of Human Rights. We en 
courage the international exchange of 
teachers and of young people. We are 
in close contact with youth organiza 
tions and through camps and leader 
ship courses we get them to think more 


submerge these barriers and be a world 
at peace, a prosperous world through 
world unity 

Gorpon: What do the letters UNES- 
CO stand for? As you know, there are 
still people in this country who think 


isa special agency responsible for edu 
cation, science and culture. These are 


the two main tasks: to promote peace 


i 
through education, science, and culture; 
and to promote education, science, and that exist in ou 


culture through international means. cooperation with 


In the first of these tasks our work 


with young people has a special im- 


l I 
portance. Through international sem- 
inars for teachers we 
de\ elopment of greater international 
understanding n schools We _ en- 
courage schools to teach their students 


about the U.N ind the Universal 


of our language 


actively of the common 
young people across the frontiers 

In all of this work we depend very 
much on the internationa 
me mber 
UNESCO 

I have made tl 
English, but English 
tongue, nor indeed my second lang lage 
for you the fact 


is not my mother 


encourage the That may symbolize 
that all of us, whatever the differences d 
to learn to live and work together. The 
greatest task of our century 


interests of | that UNESCO is a biscuit. And quite 
recently | spoke to an intelligent man 
who wanted to know whether UNES- 
CO came from some Romanian name, 

(Each of the six panel members, in 
wder, told what the UNESCO letters 


) 


| COTNIAISSIONS 


states tor 
few remarks in stand for 

Reston: And the whole thing stands 
! for man’s attempt to get bevond the 
weapons of power and to try to tear 
»wn the barriers of thought in men’s 
ivilization, have minds 

Gorpvon: What is the purpose of 


is for us to UNESCO? What are its goals? 


New York Times phote 


The New York Times Youth Forum in session. Students are selected from public, private, and parochial schools. 





NESCO is a practical attempt 
among the 


Bit: | 
obtain 


ples f the v 


understanding 
rld through education, 
e, and culture 
To educat 
knowledge of 


the 


! 


UNESCO 


iat the nature 
innot very 


ng them 


Causes of War 
What tensions lead to i 
Prejudice mportant 
nging about wars, and 


when you re 


cause 
tf what pe ple 


to the world 


riminate 


rance he 
can do ind 
ntribute you tend to 
ivht them anda lise 
‘nother point would 
that is 


| I 
eoDple s 
eopl are 


Bint follow 


mm Kent's 
When 
eta lies 

he is trving to do with what is 
When the ire t sure 
tives they misunderstand him 

s one of the first roads to war 

Man ireas of the world 

of the 
ind I 


misunderstanding 
morant of their 


they are likely to ontuse 


of his 


SHERRILI 
rate. Over 50 per cent 


Gorpon: The preamble of UNESCO 
says that wars are made in the minds 
of men, and you feel that ignorance 
could lead to war. 

Louise: Education is 
vreatest means of improving 
minds so that we won't have war, but 

not have an educated country 
1 people unless the people 

-d. One of UNESCO's main 

king with the Food and 
ral O of the U. N 

igri- 
will 


) ssibility yf war. 


one of the 


men’s 


flon 

s to 
n. This certainly 
the | 
inting the way to peace, 


increase 


i signpost The basic 
ive taken care of 
gh culture, and 
taken are 


bodies 


have 

f mens 
gs of a three 
these 


levelopment 


} 


legged 
| two we have 
have a moral a moral 
ing torw ird 

I think the U.N. as a 
vhole will bring about peace, not 
UNESCO alone. The fact that all these 


willing to come together 


SHERRILI 


mwhons are 
meeting place and talk out their 
that they 
some form of peace, and try 
kind of understanding 


li 
ideas proves are willing to 
' 
wk for 


get some 


Russia Not a Member 


Gorpon: There are 64 nations in 
UNESCO. Russia is not in, though it 
has been invited again and again. Why 
hasn't into the cultural 
program? 

Reston: We in the West think of 
information as an opportunity, whereas 
the Soviet Union thinks of a free ex 
change of information danger. 
Therefore at this particular point in 
her development I think she fears ex 
and does not 


Russia come 


as a 


change of information 
1° in for that reason 
Gorvon: Wouldn't she benefit 


ultural 


I 


\ 
exch inger 

I think she would, but she 
eas as to whether or not 


that kind I 


RESTON 
has her 


in exchange of 


own id 
could be 
yt lec 
AntTHuR: It is important in this re 
pect to back 
nd. For many vears_ they were 
the czars Ameriea had 
rs of semi-liberty and fighting 
fo under the British 
ment. UNESCO should be held up as 
an organization ready to spread cultural 
and educational information. We have 
a come-on for the Russians in this way 
During the cold 
them their satellites—“Come on 
over to our side. Here’s UNESCO. That 
is one thing we have got to offer you.” 
Gorpon: Can all these goals, aims, 
and purposes outlined be accomplished? 
Do you think that it is too idealistic? 


understand Russia’s 


while 


_ 
bert govern 


war we can say to 


and 


SHerRiLL: We must realize that 
UNESCO and the U.N. are very young 
organizations. They have just started. 
Of course, we cannot accomplish some 
thing overnight. This is something that 
is going to take years to accomplish. 


Prejudice in Textbooks 


Gorpon: One of the purposes of 
UNESCO is to remove illiteracy. In 
this connection there has been a great 
deal of talk about the revision of text- 
books. Do you think textbooks can be 
revised without prejudice? 

Mary ALIce: Yes, it can be 
but it would take a great deal of time 

Artuur: I doubt that any human 
veing could write a thing as long as a 
textbook and not have any bias in it. 
However, there is a remedy. If the 
text tends to emphasize one side of a 
background, then you must resort to 
eading two of them and get the other 
side. Or another chapter in the text 
ould state the views opposite to those 
what you think of 
way we do not have to 
time trying to get the 


done, 


~ the author. See 
those. In that 
vaste all this 
perfect text. 
Gorvon: How about mass 
nications—TV, radio, films, newspapers 
would these be greater aids? 

Kent: Yes, because they would be 
much cheaper and much more bene- 


commu 


ficial. 

SHERRILL: UNESCO is doing other 
work in the field of education. They 
have set up a training center in Mexico 
where they are teaching teachers who 
go back and teach other teachers in 
underdeveloped areas. These then go 
out and teach the people. Another im 
portant thing is the book coupon policy 

Reston: After hearing this expres- 
sion of idealistic views, does the panel 
believe that ideals are really 
shared in their own communities? 

Louise: Right now people are not 
practicing these ideals fully and com 
pletely, but I am sure that we have 
made a start and intend to increase our 
beliefs in 


these 


knowledge and _ idealistic 
world peace 
ArnTHUR: In my community people 
do seem to be taking in these UNESCO 
ideals. Thev are looking 
U.N., becoming internationally minded, 
ibout the General Assembls 


} 
ind the Security Council 


toward the 


reaaing 


Questions From the Floor 


Question: What does the panel fee! 
about a universal language as a greater 
aid to peace? 

Kent: An excellent idea, especially 
for high school students who have 
difficulties in languages. Good in other 
ways also, for example, the publication 
of pamphlets in one language, and one 
language textbooks. It would really be 





a solution to many of ou problems. 

Mary Auice: The many different 
languages cause a great deal of the 
friction that often arises. Languages are 
so hard to interpret into one another 
that often mistaken ideas are conveyed 
If we had an international language 
that would be eliminated. If people 
understood other, some of the 
be removed. One lan 


each 
tensions would 
guage would do that 

QvuEsTION: Just how thoroughly can 
UNESCO achieve its goal in view of 
the fact that we 
with the ideas 
Curtain? 

AntHUR: We just have to see if we 
can get behind the Iron Curtain, for 
example, through the Voice of America 
which broadcast the Junior UNESCO 
Conference this morning. We must 
also try to get U.N. propaganda behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Reston: It 


cannot exchange our 


ideas behind the Iron 


would be a mistake to 
think this entirely in terms of 
the “cold war.” Even if UNESCO only 
helped the understanding within our 
half of the world, that in itself 
justify all the labor it is now 


about 


wn 
would 
going through 
Aside from what we are 
putting into UNESCO 
getting out of UNESCO? 
SHERRILL: We always are gettil 
something out of the UNESCO 
phlets on the activities of the U.N. and 


QUESTION 
what are we 


pam- 
its specialized agencies, which are dis 
tributed throughout the U.S 


Improving Education 


Gorpon: You 
is to remove illiteracy. Can 


said one of the aims 
UNESCO 
improve 

ld 


parts of the world 


promote world understanding 
education in other 
and at the same time concentrate on 


the furtherance of 
2 


education in our 
own country 

LoutsE: UNESCO 
to improve education even in the U 
It is 1 


working man ed 
gram _ tor 


h is d ie 

ucational pro 
Indians, I 
deal 


level 


the American 
believe. Also, it is doing a great 
to increase our educational 
especially through attempts to get un 
biased textbooks, which we spoke 
earlier. Also the U.S. gets aid 
the other agencies of the U.N 
FAO has been getting out a 
handbook on all the different 
and has brought to our attention a good 
many variations of different crops 
Reston: The U.S. has got a great 
deal out of UNESCO. One of our basic 
problems is the fact that we are being 
charged all over the world with being 
too aggressive, 
culture or exchange of scientific infor 
mation, having primarily 
with the old colonial 
world. Anything that any organization 
does to make the history of this country 


ibout 
trom 

The 
genetic 


seeds, 


having no interest in 


association 
powers of the 


nn 


Bishop in St. Louls Star-Times 


Eventually, Why Not Now? 


the 
country 


known inti-colonial tradition of 
this and the peaceful inten- 
tions of this country, will have done 
this country a very great service indeed 

Question: I have been working in 
of the work groups in the Senior 
that 
group have been adult national leaders 
of some of the organizations to which 


one 


Conference, and members of 


I expect, some of these young people 
organizations like YMCA 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls 
etc. What 
your own 


bel mg 
YWCA 
t-H Clubs 
kinds of 


youth organizations 


} 1 
churcn groups, 


activities should 
be earrying on, in 


order to help your own members to 


to the better understanding that 
UNESCO and the 


come 
you have about 
U.N.? 

BitL: Youth has a duty t 
UNESCO is working, for 
ing through knowledge 


can spread this knowledge 


work as 
understand 
Such groups 
understand 
ing, and appreciation t » their neighbors 
and with understanding and apprecia 
tion And that respect 
vill lead to peace and continued peace 


comes respect 


Teaching Underdeveloped Areas 


Question: If we are going to teach 
these underdeveloped areas the know 
how to strengthen themselves and pre 
vent war; how are we going to attract 
experts to go there, if the U. N 
have enough money and private cor 


doesn't 


porations do? 

Reston: Many different 
are working on that problem. There is, 
for example, our own Point Four pro- 
gram. This program now has over 
$100,000,000 at its disposal for the 
next fiscal year. It will use this money 
to attract technical experts in health, 
education, and scientific agricultural 
procedures and send them to all parts 
of the world. As a matter of fact,-there 
are at the present time about 150,000 


agencies 


7 


civilian Americans scattered all over 
the world, many of them engaged in 
this very work. 

Question: Knowledge alone, or cul 
ture in a narrow sense, or scientific 
methods, while they are helpful, are 
not the complete answer to uniting 
mankind in the common cause of world 
peace. Men are won by spiritual con- 
cepts, and I think UNESCO ought to 
stress not only the scientific contribu 
tion but also the rich spiritual heritage 
of America in our human dignity and 
democratic ideals 

I should like to suggest that UNES- 
CO might try throughout the world 
to stress moral rehabilitation, that re- 
ligion makes civilization possible. There 
fore, what can UNESCO do to high- 
light for mankind the spiritual ideals 
as well as the material progress of 
our American history, and the necessity 
of religion. and morality in the lives of 
all people, in order that we may get 
good programs that will come out of 
good hearts and good characters? What 
is UNESCO doing as far as it can in 
that direction? 

ArnrHur: In the literature that 1 have 
read about UNESCO, the agency does 
not go into a country unless it is asked 
influence the cul- 
that 
advances to a 
that 
own culture and its 


ind it does not try te 


ture or religion of country. By 
technologic il 


make it possible for 


bringing 
nation we 
nation to follow its 
own religion 

UNESCO is an international organi 
I would like to see it 
scrape its little bit and go 
behind the Curtain with propa 
ganda, I am glad it doesn’t try to sell 
the U.S.A. *I that 
without international help 

Bitv: Father Grace’s 
point was t to try 


wr try to convince one faith 


and wh le 
] 


zation 
morals i 
Ir nm 
think we can do 
the questioner ) 
to sell religion 
to anvone 
or another that one thing is right, but 
just to bring God down onto the earth 
On our coins we have “In God We 
Trust”; why not trust Him throughout 
the world? 

Gorpon: Do you think that culture, 
art, the beauty of things — which 
UNESCO is trying so hard to give to all 
the world—do you think if people could 
read that increase 
their understanding of spiritual values? 

Bitt: Definitely these 
things of beauty and culture point to 
the individual's Creator. When 
his relations 


ind write would 


because all 


man’s 
mind toward 
the Creator will become clearer 

Reston (summing up): There has 
been an unusually optimistic feeling 
throughout the panel about UNESCO 
There is a general feeling that we 
need coordination with other programs; 
that there is a definite need through 
out the United States for ind 
more meetings of this kind 


improves, 


more 
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Mail Goes Through—Despite flood waters in Marietta, Ohio, the postman got th 
mail through by using rowboats. Outgoing mail was ferried to trucks on dry land. 


River, Stay Away From My Door 


The answer to flood disaster is flood control 


| , 
much will rain this yea 


Ow year? 
Too little? Or will it 


Too much? 
rain just enough to bring in good 
her? 

her questi yn marks 
However, the 
mmple } 
ul t! 

in snows from 

learned how to 


And if we 


al ! 
rain fall from cloud 


ods they cause 


nake 


A levee is 
built high enoug! 
river within its regular channel 
the people of New Orleans 
build levees to protect themselves 
the 1 ivages of Mississippi floods. ‘J 


from 


day 


levees hem in Old Man River and his 
most troublesome tributaries along 2,500 
miles of shoreline 

Dams m rivers act as brakes on 
floods. They hold them back. When the 
flood gates of a dam are opened, the 
level of the lake created by the dam 
Enough water can be 
room for the water of 
Whe n the flood al 


And the surplus 


can be lowered 
released to make 
in oncoming flood 
rives the lake fills up 


be released as fast as the 


Water 
river channel below the dam will carry 
it off. The dam is one of the principal 
methods of flood control 


Another way to reduce the runoff of 


Can 


| 
to cultivate new vegeta 


New forests can be 


rainwaters 1s 
tion on barren land 
Fic lds can be 
ind terraced so as to retain more water 


Ives the cooperation of thou 


raised planted, plowed 


This inv 


tf 


ners 


The National Program 
] 


1936, the country got along 
flood-control 


flood disasters 


Until 
makeshift 
we suffered 


methods 
many 


; 


to carry out a 


huge national program of flood control] 
[he Army Corps of Engineers was put 
in cl It had been overseeing river 
and harbor improvements since 1827 
It knew more about the nation’s rivers 


than any other agency 


n Congress decided 


large 


Since 1936, Congress has authorized 
1,000 Hood-control valued at 
$2.500,000,000. However, Congress 
sometimes waits a long time before it 
actually appropriates all the money for 
projects it has “authorized” to be built 
Each year it votes the amount of money 
it thinks can be spent—or spared—during 
that year. Consequently, out of 1,000 
flood-contro] projects authorized, only 
275 | Another 225 


) 
Work has not 


projects 


iave been finished. 


are under construction 
even Started on 500. 
Meanwhile, flood disasters continue 
to occur. Last summer the costliest flood 
in U. S. history broke loose in the Mis- 
souri River Valley, an area where there 
is little or no flood control. Damage was 
estimated at almost $3,000,000,000, and 


many people died 


Four Great Drainage Slopes 


In order to understand flood control 
from an engineer's standpoint, let’s ride 
imaginary rocket about 200 miles 
nto the sky and survey the entire U. § 
As you scan the country from east to 
that there are fou 


great ~ lrainage slopes”: 


west, you notice 


1. The Atlantic Slope 

This area lies along the Atlantic coast 
of the Alleghenies and the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Its rivers, such as 
the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Potomac, and Savannah, empty directly 
Atlantic. 


east 


into the 





"2. The Great Lakes Slope 


This area consists of all the rivers, 
few of them very large, that flow into 
the Great Lakes 


3. The Gulf Slope 


This includes the vast drainage sys- 
tem of the Mississippi River. It extends 
from the Alleghenies (via the Ohio 
River) to the northwestern Rockies (via 
the Missouri River). So many big rivers 
pour into the Mississippi that one-third 
of all the river water in the U. S. 
New Orleans as the river empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi also 
dumps 400,000,000 tons of mud into 
the Gulf every year. That mud is mostly 
topsoil washed down from Midwestern 


passes 


mainly by the “big muddy” 
Much of it is 


upstream 


farm states 
evidence ot 
from 


Missouri 
floods somewhere far 
New Orleans. 

The Mississippi drainage area is the 
country’s biggest flood-contro] problem 


It is the largest river system and, con- 
sidering its size, one of the least- 
controlled 

Only one river in the Mississippi 
drainage area has an adequate system 
of dams—the Tennessee, an Ohio tribu- 
tary. The Tennessee has been developed 
by the Federal Government's fabulous— 
and extremely controversial—-Tennessee 
Valley Authority (T. V. A.) 


4. The Pacific Slope 

This area comprises the western por 
tion of the U. S. drainage map. It in- 
cludes all the rivers on the western side 
of the Continental Divide. Important 
rivers of the Pacific slope are the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, Sacramento, and San 
Joaquin. They are now among the best- 
harnessed rivers in the country, having 
some of the largest dams 

Before our imaginary rocket descends, 
notice that many rich food-producing 
areas, especially in the Far West, were 


9 


originally desert. They would soon be 
desert again if they had to depend on 
the weather for moisture. But they don’t 
The old Franciscan monks who built 
missions in California in the 1700s, and 
the Mormons who migrated to Utah in 
the 1800s, both picked out sunparched 
land that apparently wasn’t worth a 
hoot—and turned it into oases. They did 
it by digging wells and ditches, by 
bringing water to the land. Today, 
21,000,000 acres of land seldom damp 
ened by rainfall have been converted 
into garden spots. 

Irrigation in the West has been pro 
moted by the U. S. Bureau of Reclama 
tion. This Department of the Interior 
agency was set up by Congress in 1902 
to build irrigation systems and develop 
hydro-electric power in western states 
Such dams as the Hoover (Colorado 
River), Shasta (Sacramento River), and 
Grand Coulee (Columbia River) furnish 
much of the water for irrigation and for 
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FOUR MAJOR PROJECTS IN RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
illustrated in the maps above are four river development 
projects: Columbia—Development would double present 3,700,- 
000 irrigated acres and multiply by five annual 2,900,000 
Colorado—Plans would 


kilowatts of hydro-electric power. 


New York Times map 


insure water supply and quintuple present 1,300,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power. 
cut floods, quintuple present hydro-electric power, double 
irrigated land. Tennessee—T.V.A. multiplied by 15 former 
hydro-electric power, saved $45 million in flood damage. 


Missouri—Pick-Sloan plan would 














Los Ange les 
rado River, 24] 
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huge 


used to manufacture 
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How Uncle Sam Gets Paid 
} Fec | & nme! ictually 
sed 

1 of 50 vears or more 
elec 


ind 


rough the sale of 


water to farmers 
ny Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation work together in planning 
projects where their objectives are the 
The Agriculture Department is 
ved when land improvement 
than enters into flood- 
control work 

But 
control sometimes complicate getting a 
project under way. Last year’s Kansas 
Missouri flood offered an example 

The July, 1951 
After several days of hard rain, people 
n the farmlands west of Kansas City 
realized that their normally-placid rivers 
handle the runoff of rain 


Same 
also in 
other 


rrigation, 


the many by products of flood 


trouble began in 


would not 


water 
What ensued 
} 


dollar robbery 


was a_three-billion 
In the Army 
“the worst disaster 


words of 
food experts, it was 
the « suffered from water.” 
Rampaging streams poured a torrent 
into the famous stockyards district of 


untry ever 


where the Kansas River 
Missouri. Forty lives 
dollars worth of farm 


Kansas City 
meets the 


lost 


were 


Iwo billion 


and city property was washed iway 
} 


Another bil 

wages wi 

i result of the cat istrophe 
Everyone, from President 


ho surveved the food zone from the 


lion in business profits and 
I 


lost by people made idle as 


Truman 


» the farmer boy who barely 
his life 


agreed that this 


waste could have been largely 
The food caused an upsurge 
i lagging program for 
Missouri Valley flood control called the 
Pick-Sloan plan. It also touched off fresh 


it more grandiose scheme 


' } 
1Ossal 
preve nted 


f interest in 


dispute overt 
first put forward by the late President 
and advocated by Mr. Tru- 
Federally-operated Missouri 
Authority similar to the T. V. A 


Roosevelt 
man i 


Valley 


Points in Dispute 


controversy over the 
benefits to be gained from avoiding 
floods. Also, in 1936 Congress decided 
that something as expensive and far 
flung as flood control should be financed 
by the Federal Government. But be 
yond those points, there is wide dis 
agreement over precisely what should 
be built, what it should cost, how much 
the country can afford to spend on flood 
control at any given time, and how flood 
control systems should be run. 

Here are some points in dispute 

When river channels are cleaned out, 
deepened, and widened so they will 
carry off floods, they may also become 
new waterways for cargo boats. Will 
they interfere with transportation lines 
established? 


There is no 


already 


United Press photo 


More power for West will be generated by this huge new rotor installed at Hoover 
Dom power plant, Boulder City, Nev. Rotor weighs as much as 3 locomotives. 


Should the Federal Government or 
should private business sell the power 
generated by flood-control dams? 

Should a small town be drowned out 
to make way for a lake when a dam is 
built? 

Will the lake help or hurt wildlife 
ind recreational facilities of the area? 

Above all, there is this question 
should the Federal Government simply 
build great projects, or should it also 
run the projects and their by-products? 

The T. V. A. is pointed out as a model 
of what the,Government can do for a 
poor but potentially rich area. Congress 
set it up at President Roosevelt's re- 
quest in 1933. A three-man board was 
given charge of building dams, building 
up industry, and generally improving 
the living standards of the Tennessee 
Valley people. The availability of 
T. V. A. power is one reason the atomic 
bomb plant was located at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

But the Federal Government's direct 
sale of T. V. A. power, and its interest 
in all Tennessee Valley community life, 
is attacked as socialistic. Critics say it is 
an encroachment on states’ rights and 
suppresses free enterprise. Congress has 
hesitated to set up more such “Valley 
Authorities.” 


Plan for Missouri Valley 


The Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri 
Valley approved by Congress in 1944, 
is a compromise. It was named for 
Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief of Army 
Engineers, and W. G. Sloan, chief of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It calls for 
the Federal Government to build a ten- 
state flood-control system, then let the 
states involved take it over. Private 
companies would contract to run the 
power stations at the dams and sell the 
electricity. Uncle Sam would recover 
his investment from the sale of power 
rights. He would do what the states 
prefer—construct the system, then get 
out, and eventually be paid for his 
trouble 

This is the plan in effect for the Mis- 
souri, but the going is slow. Only 12 of 
100 dams proposed for the Missouri 
Valley have been built or started 

Meanwhile, new floods this year in 
southern California and the Ohio Val- 
ley have captured the nation’s attention. 
President Truman made another flying 
trip over a flood zone, this time the 
upper Ohio River area. He saw a large 
and damaging February flood, but it 
was not so destructive as Ohio floods 
have been in the past. Enormous quan- 
tities of water were held back by 18 
dams now installed on the Ohio’s upper 
tributaries 

Experts estimated that the Ohio flood 
damage would be $25,000,000. But 
they say it would have been twice that 
much without the flood-contro] dams. 








Britain Hails a Queen 


An attractive young woman of 25 
—Britain’'s 40th sovereign since Wil- 
liam the Conqueror landed in Eng- 
land in 1066—ascended the throne 
of Great Britain. 

Amid age-old pageantry, Britons wel- 
comed their new queen—Elizabeth I- 
ind paid their last 
tather, King George VI. He died Feb 
week’s issue). His 
London last Fri 


respects to her 


(see last 
held in 


ruary 6 
funeral 
day. 

Elizabeth was still aboard 
flying home from East Africa, 
she was proclaimed queen 

On February 8 at St. James’s Palace 
in London, Elizabeth took her oath as 
Britain’s new monarch. 

One of Elizabeth’s first acts as queen 
was to order a period of mourning for 
her late father, King George VI. The 
period is to last through May 31 

Sometime after the mourning period 
coronation 


was 


a plane, 
when 


possibly this summer—her 
will take place. This is a religious cere- 
mony during which the British crown 
will be placed on Elizabeth’s head. 
This is a symbol of her People’s accept- 
ance of her as their monarch. 

The inherited by young 
Elizabeth is the traditional link that 
unites the people of the oldest mon 
irchy in the Western World. Under the 
British governmental setup, the mon 
arch has less power than most presi 
dents of republics. He can only “ad 
vise, encourage, and warn” the cabinet. 
The speech he reads at the opening 
Parliament is “ghost-written” for him 


crown 


a 





Understanding 


the Ey ate 


The real ruler 
minister, 
whose members 


by the prime minister 
of the country is the 
Parliament 


prime 
chosen by 
are elected. 
The king or queen signs all laws. He 
summons oI Parliament. He 
forms or dismisses the cabinet. But the 
take these steps is 
minister 


dissolves 
real decision to 
made by the 
cabinet 


The 


prime and _his 
(which stands for the 
ruling house of Britain) is also the 
unifying symbol of the British Com 
Nations. The Common- 
wealth of Nations are independent 
countries. They pledge loyalty to 
Elizabeth II not as Queen of England 
but as their queen—Queen of Canada 
(or Australia, or Ceylon, or New Zea- 
land, ete.) 

In 1937 George VI was 
‘King-Emperor.” Elizabeth II, however, 
was proclaimed queen and “Head of 


crown 


monwealth of 


crowned 


the Commonwealth.” 
This is a new title, 
borne by a British monarch. The British 
“Empire” has been replaced by a “Com- 
nations and of 
British-controlled 


never before 


free 
other 


monwealth” of 


colonies and 


y} 


Combine photo 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF ROYALTY: This photo of Britain's royal family was 
taken in 1950 at the christening of Princess Anne, who is on the lap of her 
mother, now Queen Elizabeth I! (center). Seated at left is Queen Mary, widow of 
King George V and mother of King George VI. Seated at right is Queen Elizabeth, 
mother of the new queen, holding Prince Charles, the new queen’s son (now aged 
three), who is next in line for the throne. Standing are George VI (left), Eliza- 
beth’s father, who died this month, and the new queen‘s husband, Prince Philip. 


regions, most of which are gaining more 
and more self-government. 

The Commonwealth covers 13,000,- 
000 square miles—a quarter of the 
earth’s. surface. Its peoples number 
597,000,000—a quarter of the world’s 
population. 

Under the British system, when the 
king dies, he is succeeded by his eldest 
son. If he has no son, but only daugh- 
ters, the eldest daughter takes the 
throne. Her children are then next in 
line for the throne 

A king’s wife receives the title of 
queen. But when a queen inherits the 
throne (as Elizabeth did), her husband 
has no rights to the throne. 

The new queen’s husband is Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. If the queen 
and Parliament confer on him the title 
“Prince Consort”—as_ will probably 
happen—he will have “social preced- 
ence” next to the queen. This means 
that he is permitted to stand at the 
queen’s side at all formal occasions but 
gives him no right or functions in the 
government 

The Elizabeth to the 
throne alters many features of every- 
day life in Britain. “God Save the 
Queen” replaces “God Save the King” 
in the singing of the national anthem. 
Postage stamps will be redesigned to 
show the head of the new queen. New 
coins will be struck depicting Eliza 
beth’s head. The prayer book of the 
Church of England will be changed to 
offer “a prayer for the Queen’s Maj- 
esty.” 


accession of 


Money “On Trial’’ 


While the British this week went 
through their historic pageantry of 
enthroning a new monarch, the U. S. 
observed one of its oldest traditions, 
too. 

A “jury” of 12 sat in Philadelphia, 
Pa., last Wednesday, to “judge” our 
silver coins. 

This group is called the Annual 
Assay Commission. Its members are 
appointed by the President—as they 
have been since George Washington’s 
time. The appointment is honorary and 
carries no pay. The commission meets 
once a year, on the second Wednesday 
of February. 

Coins are produced at the three U. S$ 
mints in San Francisco, Denver, and 











NEWSMAKER-~ Philadelphia. Some of the coins, se 


lected at random from the billions of 
Price Policeman pieces produced, are sent to Philadel 

phia for testing. In the presence of the 
through the legislature turned Geor Assay Commission, these coins are 
gia politics upside-down. The voting melted and the silver content is 
weighed to see that it meets all require 


ated 


ize was lowered from 21 to 18 
Georgia is still the only state where ments 
teen-agers can vote The poll tax Our silver coins—dimes, quarters 
helped to keep many Negroes half-dollars, and dollars, are not solid 
man vhites tror ilver. They are a mixture of nine parts 
ting, was repealec o coax busi of silver to one of copper. Congress re 
sses to Georg ws regulating cor quires that the silver content vary n 
ns we ised. The state's large ore than 0.2 per cent. Silver coins 
te col y vary no more than 1% grains 
to 


which 
id 


Iso 
i 


ul 


bt was reduced. A new sta 

tion was adopted. Armall revoked veig There are 437 grains 

harter of the Ku Klux Klan 

To win the governorship in 1943 ! yuntry’s Annual Assay Con 

Arnall defeated Eugene Talmada« nission stems from a British custom 

But in 1946 Eugene Talmade wa Since very early times, the King of 

England has appointed a committee 

his inauguration, however, and to check up on the metal content of 
ture elected his son, Her British coins 


| il nadge as governor Arnall 
} 


igain elected governor. He died be 


eg 


: ] gisla 
Ellis G. Arnall man “ Steg 
laimed this was llega e retusec sé ; ” 

DOV wonder to give up the governorship until a Wetback Invasion 
s,” Ellis G. Arnall, is new election had been held “Wetbacks” are streaming into 
b of keeping prices The Georgia Supreme Court finally the United States in steadily grow- 

ler control. President Truman this settled the weird “battle of the state ing numbers. 

month appointed Mr. Arnall to suc house” by agreeing with Arnall that Wetbacks are Mexicans who sneak 
ceed Michael V. DiSalle as head of M. E Thompson, who had been across the border from Mexico without 
Price Stabilization elected lieutenant governor on the i passport. The name originated in 


the Office of 
DiSalle, roly-poly ex-mayor of To same ticket as Eugene Talmadge southwest Texas. where most of these 


O., resigned effective February should serve until a new election was illegal men immigrants wade or swim 
run for the Democratic no i held. In 1948 Herman Talmadge, the icross the Rio Grande (and get wet 
i for Senator from Ohio present governor, was elected Thev come to the U. S. to plant or harv 
Arnall was the youngest state gov Meanwhile Mr. Arnall resumed his est farm crops 
ernor when, at 35, he was elected law practice in Atlanta. He became Not all Mexican farm workers are in 
governor of Georgia in 1943. The _ president of the Independent Motion the U. S. illegally 
reform” program which he pushed — Picture Producers Asociation Under an agreement between the 
U.S. and Mexico, Mexico recruits and 
sends farm workers to this country 
Ihe U. S. Government promises to see 
that they are properly paid and are given 
good housing and proper food. These 
men get Mexican government working 











papers which permit them to leave 
Mexico temporarily for employment it 
the U. S. They are called “braceros” or 
“contract workers.” 

rhis international agreement expired 
last week. The two countries agreed t 
extend it for three months. Mexico re 
fuses to discuss a new long-term agre¢ 
ment until the U. S. Congress passes a 
law to punish any person who hires wet 
backs. Congress has been unwilling t 
do this 

Between 40,000 and 50,000 Mexicans 
now are in the U. S. as “centract” work 
rs The Vv are part ot the 144,000 “bra 
ceros” who were sent here by Mexic« 


last year as temporary laborers. In ad 





Our Front Cover 
— Canadian Flying Officer Marion Mac- 
TELEVISED GRADUATION—Thirteen New York City handicapped high school ee ee eee 
grads received their diplomas in a telecast ceremony, first of its kind. Dr women in the RCAF to complete the 
Frederick Ernst, Deputy Superintendent of Schools (standing), paid tribute to the rugged pararescue course, will instruct 
home-bound students, who won their sheepskins by special courses that co- future fying nurses in rescue work. 
ordinated TV and radio classes with home instruction by visiting teachers. 


Wide W 











inertness ‘ 





these 144,000 legal entries, 
however, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of wetbacks. Last year alone, 
518,000 wetbacks were arrested for 
illegal entry. This was an increase of 7 
per cent above the arrests in 1950. And 
arrests so far this year are 10 per cent 
higher than last vear. U. S. immigration 
iuthorities estimate that for every wet 
back one and ten 
escape the border patrols 

What’s Behind It: The 
worker importe d from Mexico must be 


hich, with his ird and 
farm 


dition to 


caught, between 


contract 


paid wages w 
keep 


wages 


ire equivalent to U.. 
A wetback is not protected in 
this wav. Sometimes he gets as little as 
10c a day. But even this small wage is 
more than he can get in farm 
areas of Mexico And iT 
Northern Mexico has reduced the need 
for farm workers. This has led to the 
increase in the nu nber seeking M ork on 


many 


drought in 


this side of the border. 

The Mexican government 
tested many times what it calls the mis- 
treatment of Mexican workers in the 
U. S.—poor housing, low pay, etc. It 
igreed to the contract arrangement to 
protect legal Mexican emigrants going 
to the U. S. for farm work. Mexico 
threatens to end the agreement unless 
the U. S. acts to keep out wetbacks 
Some United States farmers prefer to 
hire wetbacks rather than to employ 
legally entered immigrants at the high- 
er rate of pay required by the con 
tiact 


has pro 


Air Triple-Tragedy 


Newark (N. J.) Airport—usually 
one of the busiest in the East—was 
a “ghost field” last week. 

Planes were forbidden to land or take 
off there, after three airliners crashed 
in one square mile of nearby Elizabeth, 


New Je rsey, the two 
months. 

All the planes were taking off or try- 
ing to land at Newark Airport. *- 

A total of 117 persons died in the 
vrecks. Eleven were residents of Eliza 
eth, whose homes were struck by fall 
ng planes. The third crash, on Febru 
iry 11, killed at least 31 and injured 43 
Most of them were aboard a National 
Airlines plane that hit an apartment 
building. 

Local, state, and Federal 
uunched investigations. Pending out- 

come of these inquiries, the Port of New 
York Authority closed all runways. The 
Port Authority is a government agency 
created jointly by the states of New 
Jersey and New York. The Authority 
operates Newark Airport and the other 
three airports serving the New York City 
irea and also bridges, tunnels, and other 
transportation facilities. 

Questions Behind It: Shocked by the 
triple tragedy, people of Elizabeth—and 


during 


past 


agencies 


pa—--------H ISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES------- 


God Save the Queen! 
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“NEVER underestimate the power 
of a woman.” The Ladies’ Home 
Journal’s advertising slogan ought to 
be popular in England. For the ac 
cession to the throne of Princess 
Elizabeth, on the death of her father, 
George VI, underlines the fact that 

f the greatest periods in the 

of the island empire have oc 
rred under the rule of women 
It would be well for us to remem 
ice between queens as 


monarchs. A 


the litte re 
wives and que ens as 
king’s wife is called a queen, but she 
has no more authority than the “First 
Lady” of American Presidents 

Under the English Constitutional 
system, however, a princess of the 
blood may become the actual reign 
ing monarch if no son is available in 
the direct line. Of such reigning 
queens there have been seven since 
the Norman Conquest, if we count 
one or two short-lived claimants. 

Mary I, the daughter of Henry 
VUI by Catharine of Aragon, held 
the throne from 1553 to 1558. A 
Catholic and the bride of the un 
popular Philip II of Spain, she pre- 
sided over a troubled period of bit 
ter religious conflict 


The Elizabethan Age 

Mary was succeeded by her brilli- 
ant half-sister Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. The 
first Elizabeth has become one of the 
great legends of history. Her 41-year 
reign was the foundation-time of 
British world power. Her fleet de- 
stroyed Spain's “Invincible Armada,” 
and her great adventurer-explorers, 
Drake and Raleigh, sailed the seven 
seas. Shakespeare, Jonson, and Spen- 
ser led a galaxy of creative artists 
whom she inspired 

The next reigning queen was an 


Queen Elizabeth ! 


Queen Elizabeth Ii 


wer wwe ee re oe wr rrr wrens 


other Mary, wife of the Dutch Wil 
liam of Orange. At the “Glorious 
Revolution” of 1689, Mary’s father, 
James II, ejected from the 
throne. Mary and her husband were 
jointly offered the crown by Parlia 
ment because she was the next Prot 
estant heir of the House of Stuart 
They ruled as William and Mary. 
One more Stuart was a woman 

Queen Anne, who the 
throne in her own right in 1702 
During her short reign the Duke of 
Marlborough, ancestor of Winston 
Churchill, won his brilliant victories 
in the War of the Spanish Succes 
sion. Then, too, the Act of Union of 
Scotland and England was signed 
Party government also progressed 
during this time. Queen Anne left us 
her name to symbolize an ornate and 
stvle of interior decoration 


was 


ascended 


formal 


Glorious Reign of Queen Victoria 


lhe last reigning queen before the 
new Elizabeth was Queen Victoria, 
who ascended the throne in 1837 
and reigned for 64 famous years, un- 
til 1901. During this period, the 
British Empire rose to its most glori 
ous heights, and the parliamentary 
system set the pattern of modern 
two-party democracy under such out- 
standing statesmen as Gladstone and 
Disraeli. Browning and Tennyson 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Kipling 
added luster to English literature 
Peace and prosperity attended Vic- 
toria’s reign. Her husband, the 
Prince Consort Albert, was a wise 
and understanding man. 

Two world wars have weakened 
the nation which Elizabeth now in 
herits. But the crown, symbol of the 
common respect and affection which 
holds the kingdom together, has nev 
er seemed stronger 


United Press photo 
Queen Victoria 
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many other communities—were asking 


these questions 
1) Is there something about the lo- 
n or operation ot Newark Airport 
in unusual hazard? Eliza- 
want the airport closed 
Mavor James Kirk said the 
was living “under an umbrella of 
Within three miles of the 
500,000 people, in the 
vark, Hillside, and Eliza 


creates 
citizens 


nanently 


ort — live 
ot Ne 
th 
Federal aviation agencies say the air 
wt met all Federal safety require 
nts. Until the three recent crashes, 
iirport had not had a fatal accident 
1932 
2) How can we have airports near 
cities—without having the cities too near 
the urports? One of the great ippeals 
of air travel is speed. On short trips, this 
peed is sometimes offset by the length 
{ time it takes to get into the heart of 
town from an airport miles outside the 
city. Most cities have sought to keep 
urports as close in as possible 
On the other hand, people living 
near the airports complain of the dan 
ger of accidents—as in Elizabeth—and 
of the noise caused by the planes 
Sixty-two major airports in the U. S 
re nearer populated centers than Eliza 
beth is to Newark airport 
3) How safe is air travel? Air travel 
More planes are flying 
This 
tends to cause a rise in the number of 
How 


with 


Is mcreasing 
} 
nd «Carrying more passengers 


does safety of ait 
compare othe 
transportation? In 1950 airplanes cat 
ried 18,000,000 passengers with a re¢ 
ord of 1.5 r-deaths for every 
100.000.000 Im the 
r, railroads reported 0.5 pas 
s per 100,000,000 miles of 

travel 


iir accidents 


travel forms of 


passenge 


miles of air travel 


passengers nol ill travel 


istances than railroad passel 
ind the greatest hazard 
considered to be during 


ff. The length and 


» enough « ice of run 
intage of the 
1 direction? Do 


tion 


most ta 
tirline 
et idequate inspe betore 
Should non-scheduled airlines be 
restricted? hese are air 
lines which fly passengers, but not ac 
ording to a timetable of regularly 
scheduled flights, like the major U. S 
ir carriers. Available indi- 
cate that the “non-skeds,” 
called, have a higher accident rate than 
the scheduled airlines 
Of the six major fatal airplane crashes 
in the past two months, two were “non- 
skeds,” two were military transport 
planes, and two were scheduled air lines 
(both at Elizabeth) 


re closely 


statistics 
as they are 





United Nations News 





Progress Toward Truce? 


Americans have been fighting in Ko- 
rea for 20 months—two months longer 
than the U. S. fought in World War I. 
And truce negotiations have been going 
on for seven months—which is probably 
close to an all-time long-distance record 
for armistice talks. 

Hopes for an eventual truce bright- 
ened a little rec ently 

By setting aside other disagreements 
temporarily, the negotiators for the first 
time got down to the fifth and last item 
on their This is “recommenda 
tions to governments.” It includes pro 
posals for ways of reaching a perma- 


igenda 


nent peace in Korea. 

On February 6 ‘the first meeting in 
two months of the full truce teams took 
place. (Since December 4, subcommit- 
tees have been working on various is 
sues.) 

At the February 6 meeting the Com- 
munists that, within three 
months after a truce is arranged, a po- 
litical conference should be held. At this 
conterence, the Reds said, the govern 
ments of North Korea, Communist 
China, and the U. N. nations fighting 
in Korea should be represented by five 
dele gates eac h. 

The conference, 
Reds, should discuss withdrawal of “for 
eign troops” from Korea, planning of 
peace for Korea, and “all the problems 
of Asia.’ 

The U 


the Communist 


pr i )} ” »sed 


according to the 


N. called for three changes in 
program for a peace 
conference 


1) The 


Z which is not 


Republic of Korea (South 


Kore 1 United Nations 


member, should take part in the con- 
ference 

(2) “Withdrawal of all non-Korean 
troops” from Korea should be required. 
The Chinese Communist have been 
claiming that their troops are “volun- 
teers” with the North Korean army. The 
U. N. wants to make sure that Chinese 
troops move out of Korea when U. N. 
troops do. 

(3) The conference should be lim- 
ited to Korean questions. A conference 
covering all Asian problems would prob- 
ably raise such disputed questions as 
Red China’s demand to join the United 
Nations and to be given possession of 
Formosa, held by the Chinese 
Nationalists. 

The negotiators still have reached no 
agreement on exchanging prisoners or 
on ways of making sure that both sides 
observe a truce 


Qui 
ON THE 


1. Mexican farm workers who cross 
into the U. S. illegally to work on farms 
are called 
2. The real ruler of Great Britain is 
the (queen; prime minister; prince 
consort). After Queen Elizabeth II, the 
next person in line for the British throne 
is the queen s (sister; three-year-old son; 
husband). One of the new queen’s titles 
is (Emperor; Head of the Common- 
wealth; Cabinet Minister). 

3. U. S. silver coins are 


mine parts 


now 


Wed 


NEWS 





made of 
and 





one part 
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WHO IS HE? 


For a long time a portrait of an unknown 
man in a blue naval uniform hung in the 
home of the Earls of Buchan in Scot- 
land. A Scottish portrait expert saw it 
one day and had a hunch it was a picture 
of George Washington. Research turned 
up this story: In 1791 the Llth Earl of 
Buchan asked Washington (a distant 
relative) for his picture. The painting, 
by Archibald Robertson, a Scottish artist, 
was finished in 1792 and sent to the 
Earl. As Washington’s Birthday rolls 
around this week, the rediscovered por- 
trait is the newest treasure of Sulgrave 
Manor, ancestral home of the Washing- 
tons, in central England. The present 
Earl of Buchan has given the picture to 
the Washington museum there. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


On the line to the 


left of each of 


the statements, write the number pre- 
ceding the word or phrase which best 


completes the sentence. Each counts 3. 


Total 


30. 


The city the delta of the 
Mississippi River is 
1. New Orleans — 3. 
2. St. Louis 4. 


near 


Atlanta 
Louisiana 


. The branch of the armed forces 


which is closest to the develop- 

ment of floed.control projects is 

the 

1. Quartermaster Corps 

2. Bureau of Reclamation 

3. Department of Agriculture 

4. Army Corps of Engineers 

Appropriations for flood control 

projects are made by 

1. Secretary of Interior 

2. President of the U.S. 

3. Congress 

4. private corporations 

All of the following are methods 

of flood control, except 
construction of dams 
growth of new forests 

. terracing of fields 

. letting nature take its course 

All of the following are purposes 

served by dams, except 

1. generation of electricity 

2. crop control 

3. irrigation of farms 

4. provision of drinking water 
for cities 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 

was set up at the request of 

President 

1. Theodore Roosevelt 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

3. Calvin Coolidge 

1. Harry Truman 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 

iffects all of the following states 

directly, except 

1. Missouri 3. Alabama 

2. Virginia 4. Tennessee 

A plan for a 10-state flood- 

control system in the Missouri 

Valley is called the 

1. Truman-Acheson Plan 

2. Lilienthal Plan 

3. Pick-Sloan Plan 

Plan 

following 

slopes in 


4. T.V.A 
All the 
drainage 
except 

1. The Atlantic Slope 


are major 
the US. 


2. The Great Lakes Slope 
3. The Smokey Slope 

4. The Gulf Slope 

A]] ot 
taries of the Mississippi 


tribu- 
River, 


the following are 


except the 
Hudson River 
River 
Ohio River 
4. Red River 
My score___ 


l 
2 Missouri 
3 


ll. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazines to the maps 
on page 9. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions, write 
the correct Each counts 2 


Total 16 


answer. 


____. In which river valley 

is the Hoover Dam? 
88 2. Which of the 
valleys is largest in area? 

ae 3. Which of the river 
valleys is smallest in area? 
ate 4. If vou were to follow 
the river, how many miles is it from 
Norris Dam_ to Pickwick Landing 
Dam? 


river 


° 5. In which state is 
Grand Coulee Dam? 
a 6. In what part of the 
U. S. is the Columbia River Valley? 
7. Which of the river 
valleys has a scale with the greatest 
number of miles to the inch? 
8. Which of the river 
development involves the 


greatest number of states? 
My 
ill. MEET DR. BUNCHE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 


projects 


score 


15 


if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 


opinion. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


. Dr. Bunche studied at both the 
University of California and 
Harvard. 
Dr. Bunche was awarded the 

Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 

In declining to become Assist 

ant Secretary of State, Dr 

Bunche made a wise decision 

Dr. Bunche is reported as 

having said that vouth has a 

great responsibility in achieving 

peace 

Had it not been for Dr. Bunche’s 

efforts as a mediator the war in 

Palestine might still be going on. 


My score____ 


IV. UNESCO 

A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following abbreviations for 
United Nations branches or specialized 
agencies, write the full title. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


. UNESCO 
2. FAO 
. ECOSOC 
WHO 
. ILO 
My 


oo 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following items, place a “Y” 
if it is a function of UNESCO, an 
“N” if it is not a function of UNESCO 
or of any other U. N. agency, and an 
“R” if it is a function of a U. N. 
branch or agency other than UNESCO. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


1. Abolition of illiteracy 

2. Encouragement of imperialism 
3. Control of disease 

4. Punishment of aggressors 

5. Exchange of books 

6. Advancement of science 


My score My total score____ 


My 


hame = — 
Quiz for Feb. 20, 1952 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


drought (DROUT)—A noun. Dry- 
ness, lack of rain; a dry spell, espe- 
cially one that has been stretched over 
a long period. 

tributary (TRIB-u-terry)—An ad- 
jective. A stream that feeds a larger 
stream. 


oasis (o-AE-sis)—A noun. A fertile 
or green spot in a waste,or desert. 

encroach (en-KROECH)—A verb 
To enter by gradual steps or by 
stealth into the possessions or rights 
of another. Derived from the Latin in, 
plus croc, hook. To encroach is liter 
ally to take something by “hook or 
crook.” However, “hook or crook” 
comes from an ancient English law by 
which peasants were permitted to 
carry away for firewood whatever 
dead branches in the forest they could 
break off “by hook or by crook,” that 
is, by a shepherd’s crook. 
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The gang of Italian war orphans slept in doorways and lived 
by plunder, but their strange leader had a curious kind of pride 


By HENRY G. FELSEN 


aa 


HORATIO 


HERE are many bridges across the 
Tiber today, and there are always 


nany young Romans on_ the 


The young Romans belong to 
lges in the way that cowbirds 
elong to water buffalo; like the birds 
ho sustain life on the insect traffic in 
e matted buffalo hair, the young Ro- 
mans find their livelihood in the human 
traffic on the smooth stone hide of the 
bridges 
It was to such a bridge that I went, 
yne afternoon, to set up my Camera 
nd hope for proper cloud effects at 
sunset. There had been another after 
noon, a few years before, when I had 
-d across that bridge, and ahead 
me our victorious banners had 
whipped and snapped proudly against 
the soft white clouds that are so rare in 
the blue Italian sky. I wanted to carry 
that scene away with me when I left 
Italy, for looking at the picture I would 


r , 


W < —S— 
—" : 
y 
—_ 7 


always be able to imagine the banners 
and recall the tired triumph I had felt 
as I marched across the bridge, a dusty, 
anonymous conqueror. 

As I set up my tripod and camera, 
the young Romans on the bridge ceased 
their aimless swarming and streamed 
toward me. They came like black flies 
crawling over sugar, following erratic 
individual courses and buzzing with 
noise. They saw that I was an American 
and, as such, was a fat stag for hunters 
I might be heavy with cigarettes or 
candy, a customer for curios or in need 
* a guide 

In a moment they had me surround 
ed. Empty hands begged, full hands 
offered cheap souvenirs at outrageous 
prices. A score of mouths competed 
shrilly to cajole, demand, plead and in- 
sult. They crowded about me, pushed 
ind fought among themselves and 
threatened to overturn the camera 
Knowing their light-fingered approach 
to pockets, I tried to protect myself 
from every angle, meanwhile bellowing 

NO!” 

My shouts stimulated them to greater 
efforts, and I was about to pack up my 
camera and leave when a penetrating 
voice called them off with one stinging 
word. Immediately the clamor ceased 
and they lost all interest in me. I saw 
their leader for the first time and I 
thanked him with a smile and a nod, 
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but he ignored me. He stared past me, 
but I stared at him. 

This leader, whose word law 
among boys who defied authority for 
the sake of defiance 
twelve or thirteen years old and looked 
even younger. Fle against the 
stone railing of the bridge with the cold 
stub of a cigarette hanging loosely from 
His face was small and thin 


was 
was no more than 


leaned 


his lips 


His skin was very smooth and his large 
bl ick eves seeme d too large and intense 
for his face. He was dressed in cast-off 
too large for him 


trousers had 


adult clothing mu 


1 
veen 


legs of the 
hacked off at ankle-le nath but the 
sleeves of his Ided 
hack. A torn, too-large fedora sat crook 
edlv on ind lo uncut 
} 


jacket had been f 
blac k 
lair stragg out from beneat} 
wore 

round his neck \ 


free. He we 


scart wr ippe d 
frayed end trailing 
ke mn canvas sh es and no so ks 
He was 
nondescript, ragged, aimless street boy, 
freed by from every discipline in- 
cluding that of love 
lessly and lazily against stones warmed 
by the sun during the day and found 


for the 


at first glance, just another 


Wal 
He lounged care- 


whatever shelter he needed 
cellars or Caves He 


viewed human beings from the 
point of night vield and how 
they might be harvested. He 
over successful petty thieveries without 


night in doorwavs 
stand 
\\ h it thes 


exulted 


suspecting that he was the victim of the 
most criminal robbery of all. He begged 
piteously when the situation demanded 
stole whenever possible and 
debauchery, 


he gzing 
lived by the weakness 
sentiment or carelessness of mankind 
But he leader. He had 
something ordinary 
that and to 


obey 


Was also a 
invisible to eves, 


caused others to follow 


| THOUGHT of the leaders of Ameri 
can neighborhood gangs | h id seen and 
belonged to. In our gang assaults on 
most 
} 


le adership 


went to the bov wl 


watermelon patches 
often 
with his fists and could rule and intimi 
date his by brute force. A 
football letter on a husky chest gave us 
our local hero and our leader to follow 

In Italy 
leaned insolently against the bridge rail, 
force was not the requisite. | 
supposed leadership went to the lad 


with the sharpest wits or t 


10 was best 


follow ers 


brute 


e most dar 


1 
if 
ing plans It was hard to tell looking at 


this boy, just what quality he did pos 
something. 
but in 


sess. But there had to be 
He led not in sport and play, 
battle. The issue was not glory, but life. 
He led a little band who lived in the 
bodies of children and looked at the 
world through the cynical eyes of old 
men. For every centesimo they got hon- 
estly, they acquired ten lire by appeal- 


judging from the bov who 


ing to the greed, credulity or lust of 
adults. 

To be the leader of boys like these is 
not to be the leader of boys at play 
who have mothers to call them to sup- 
per, and suppers to which they can run. 

It seemed to me then that whatever 
quality this boy had that made the oth 
ers obey him, it must be something so 
evil or cruel that it frightened and so 
them. And in their surrender to 
that at which he excelled 

f dignity and honor that made 

e future seem without hope 

I fussed 


DOVS 


won 
I saw a death 
pe rs nal 
with the camera and the 
hed me as quietly as any 
watch anything. They 
} 4 iokes 
ind whistled away their 


ilone took no 


wate 


group of bovs can 


scufled 
and comments 


jeered, exchanged coarse 


boredom. The little } 


others’ horseplay, but leaned 


ider 
part in the 
against the stones and watched for pos 
sible prey It « ime 
The boys forgot me as they watched 
man who was walking toward us 
He was Italian and unusual in that he 
had a meaty, well-fed face in a city 
where the marks of hunger are as com- 
He hurried toward the 


bridge, a short man, proud of his fat 


mon as noses 


sweating with uneasy importance, as 


though at once proud and afraid to re- 
He wore narrow shoes that 
and a dark suit but 
tened tightly over his One 
hand clutched a paper bag, the other 
hand directed the movements of a cigar 
His face, reddened by wine and walk 
ing, had an expression of smug slyness 


veal himself 
had been polished 
stomach 


As soon as the man set foot on the 
surrounded 


outstretched 


gang ot bovs 


bridge the 
with shouts and 
The man ignored them, pushing 
through though they didn’t 
exist. The little leader of the gang spat 
out the cigarette stub he had been suck- 
ing. “Don’t waste your time, boys,” he 
called out, recognizing a black market 
a tree from which no fruit 


him 
hands 


} 
them as 


operator as 
would fall, “you won't get a thing.” 

The boys fell back quietly, and the 
man had a clear path. He started to go 
mn, then stopped and slowly approached 
the voung leader. There was a glitter 
of mockery in his eves as he stood be 
fore the boy. “Why do vou say that?” 
the man complained, licking his lips 
over his joke. “Do I look so _hard- 
hearted to you? I am a kind man. I love 
to share good things with my young 
friends.” The man giggled and reached 
into the paper sack. The boy watched 
him without saving a word 

“See,” the man continued. “I have 
something nice to share with you.” He 
drew out a small sugared cake and 
showed it to the boy. “They are very 
good. Would you like one?” 

The man held out the cake. He 
swayed as he stood before the boy, and 


it was only then one could tell how 
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drunk he was. And as the boy stretched 
out his hand to take it, the man dropped 
the cake to the ground. “Take it,” he 
invited. “Pick it up.” 

The boy started to bend down, and 
then must have realized that the cake 
had been dropped on purpose. He 
straightened up again, empty-handed, 
and looked the man full in the face. “I 
don't eat boy said 
calmly. 

The man turned to the other boys. 
‘I give that cake to the boy who picks 
he said loudly. 


droppings,” the 


. , 
If up, 


Tue boys stirred uneasily, but not 


one of them came forward. The man 
looked at them, feeling a mounting 
rage. “It was a sweet cake, with much 
sugar.” he shouted hoarselv. “Now 

crumbs!” He stamped on the cake with 
his foot and ground it into the dirty 
floor of the bridge. “See what you have 
lone with your pride, eh?” he shouted 
at the leader. “Now no one eats.” 

The leader said nothing, but spat 
disdaintully on the crumbs. The man 
swung away from him. “I have a sack 
full of cakes,” he cried. “Good, sweet 
cakes, covered with sugar. Who is too 
proud to eat this one?” He took another 
cake out of the sack and threw it on the 
ground twenty or thirty feet away. The 
boys started muttering, and one or two 
inched toward the cake. 

“Stay vou are,” the 
commanded coldly 

“And another!” the man 
throwing a second cake beside the first 
“And another!” 

By the time the third cake had hit 
the ground the boys broke. They raced 
toward the three cakes and went down 
in the dirt. The little leader yelled at 
them to come back, but they were al 
ready fighting over the crumbs, kicking, 
scratching, tearing at one another in a 
noisy brawl] for sweets. They shoved 
crumbs, dust and filth into their mouths 
as they ignored the angry commands of 
their leader to return. 

The man stood before the boy he had 
stripped of authority and laughed. “You 
must talk to the stomachs,” he said, his 
good humor restored by the victory. 
“Here.” The man held out a cake for 
the little leader to take. 

The boy looked at the man and at 
the other boys. They had stopped fight 
ing. One by one they coming 
back, hesitant, spitting dirt, watching 
the cake being offered to their com 
mander. The boy took no notice of the 
gift. His eyes were fixed on a spot be 
hind the man’s head. He seemed not to 
see or hear. 

“Take it,” the man insisted. 

The boy didn’t even blink. 

The man stepped forward. “I'll make 
you eat it!” He pushed the cake against 

(Continued on page 21) 


where leader 


shouted, 


were 











BOY dates GIRL 


“QtxEs and stones may break my 
7 bones, but namegwill never hurt 
me,” chants a six-vyear-old—but what 
thout you when you're sixteen and 
your 

take a careful look 
it this business of ll we 
un take some of the sting out of the 

rt. Let’s try it 


names do hurt 
Perhaps if we 


name-calng 


been dating a certain girl for 

some time now, but my friends call her 
reep.” I'm tempted to break up with 
What should I do? 


) lve 


‘Creep” is one of those vague 
ns that people toss around loosely 


#t the pei 

re “tagging.” Do know 
uur friends mean when they 
wd? If find out. ¢ 


ut much thoug! t 
you 
use 


! 
uld it be 


not 
} 


iwkward it pal 
her studies o1 


} 
unusual in her dress 


1 
nris you 


pen lent conclusi 


all the facts abou ituatio i 

son? Did you 

her to feel « 

friends? Have you 
; : 


she may nave 


per 
help 
your 
nade rwwance for 


inv shyt feit in a new 


ywadr 
It vou 


estly you should } 


inswer these questions 


ave some tacts 
hich to base your solution to the prob 
that you like her 


} 
if so, then you should 


em. You may decide 


is muc h as eve! 
go to work 
if their mistake. On the other hand, you 
nav decide that you don’t want to date 
this girl so often—or perhaps not at all 
Then comes the problem of how to 
‘break up” with her. Do it as gently as 


ind convince your friends 


possible—perhaps by seeing her less and 


less often or by making an honest state 


ment that you think you're both too 


young to limit your dating to one per- 
son. At any rate, the decision of what to 
do and how to do it should be yours— 
not your friends’ 


Q. I like a certain boy. When I'm 
nice to him, my girl friends call me a 
‘Airt.” When I'm not nice to him, he 
calls me an “iceberg.” Now I don’t know 


how to act. Can you help me? 


A. If vou've concentrated all your 
smiles, greetings, time, and thought on 
boy and neglected your other 
friends (both girls and boys), then you 
might deserve their complaints. If you’ve 
contrived “accidental” meetings in the 
corridors or lunchroom, at the 
neighborhood drugstore; 


one 


school 
movies or the 
if you've lingered at his locker; if you’ve 
written him love notes; if you've tele 
ph him at home frequently, then 
he might have good reason to complain 
too! But since he doesn’t—in fact, he 
attentions—you can 
behavior is 


your 
that your 
frientlly and pleasing to him. 

Flirting means playing with the affec 
tions of another person without thinking 
ibout whether you really want the at- 
tentions of that person. Only you can 
decide whether you've actually been 
guilty of flirting 

Perhaps your friends are just teasing 
you. Or perhaps they're a little jealous 
of your friendship with the boy. This 
frequently happens when one girl in a 
group starts dating before the others 
do. But as soon as the others are in the 
iny jealous feelings 


seems to miss 


con lude 


only 


swing of dating, 
disappear 

Every girl wants and needs both girls 
and boys as friends, so try to spread 
your friendship around. Don’t be afraid 











Ned H in American Magaz! 
“You the one who's ‘perfectly dreamy’?” 


of criticism from friends of either sex, 
but don’t take it blindly. Weigh it care- 
fully and then decide upon your course 
of action. 


Q. Recently I met a girl at a party 
It was love at first sight—so far as I was 
concerned. But as soon as we started to 
“go steady,” I began to be interested in 
girls I'd never been interested in before 
Now if I even dance with another girl, 
she flares up. She’s going around telling 
everybody I'm a “wolf.” I don’t think 
that’s fair, do you? 


A. No, this business of name-calling 
is never fair, and it’s too bad that so 
much of it goes on. In this case, it seems 
that your “steady” wants exclusive 
rights to your attentions—and you may 
be partly responsible for this. You went 
“head over heels,” too fast, too soon. 
Your feelings of love may be genuine- 
at the moment, but permanent? Not yet 

You like the idea of one girl, but 
which one? Because you still have a 
great deal to learn about your own 
tastes, you find it hard to stick to any 
particular girl. So each time you think 
it’s “love at first sight,” try to remembe1 
that it was only a few weeks or months 
ago that you felt the same way—about 
another girl! Both you and your girl(s 
should realize that your fickleness isn’t 
wrong or surprising. You're just not 
ready to “go steady.” 

Once you understand that you're all 
‘mixed emotions” now, you'll go easier 
on your enthusiasm. You won't be so 
quick to answer the question, “Is this 
the real thing?” 


Q. What should you do when some- 
one makes an unflattering remark about 
you—to your face? Should you let him 
get away with it? 


A. It’s hard to tell what you mean by 
in “unflattering remark.” If you mean a 
brother’s—or even a date’s—jest at the 
length of time it took you to get dressed 
(“Was it worth the time and effort?”) 
then take it with a smile. If you mean 
a sarcastic or prejudiced rémark, per 
haps it’s too much to expect that you 
can “grin and bear it.” But at least you 
can ignore the remark. If you “blow up” 
or answer back, you'll only supply the 
ammunition for an all-out war of words 
which will end in wounded feelings 
on both sides. Ignoring the remark, on 
the other hand, might silence your foe 
and give him time for thought, perhaps 
even remorse 


(iy the. 





you 
HEARD? 


The nation’s first jet-propelled “laboratory” is 
being operated by General Electric at its Flight 
Test Center in Schenectady, N. Y. The laboratory 
is a four-jet North American B-45 bomber, assigned 
by the U.S. Air Force to General Electric for high- 
speed flight testing of new G-E jet engines. A 
specially designed nacelle under the bomb-bay 
carries a fifth engine—the one to be tested. The 
B-45 is equipped with hundreds of special instru- 
ments which will record every phase of the test 
engine’s performance in flight. 

Among the turbojets to be flight tested are the 
latest G-E models, the powerful J-73 and the J-47- 


GE-17 reheat engine. 


The next rain you get caught in may not be a 
natural act of the elements at all. The truth is, it 
may have been “needled” out of the clouds by a 
mountain pine tree. According to Dr. Vincent J. 
Schaefer, rainmaker at General Electric’s Research 
Laboratory, the needles of pines and other ever- 
green trees growing on mountain sides are good 
collectors of tiny water droplets in the clouds and 
fogs which contact them. In some cases, needles 
have been observed to drip collected moisture so 
fast that you'd actually think it was raining under 
the tree. 


The ancient kingdom of Yemen on the Red Sea is 
determined to keep up with the times. It is in- 
stalling a General Electric short-wave transmitter so 
that it may communicate with its United Nations 
delegation in New York City. One of the Arab 
nations since 1946, the Yemen government plans to 
use the 25-kilowatt transmitter for broadcasting to 
the other Islamic countries, as well as to the U. N. 
The 150-kilowatt G-E generator which provides 
power for the transmitter is the largest power source 
in Yemen. 


Gow Can pile foie con tilence tn — 
| GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








SIDE LINES 


OR you and for me, spring is still 
F But not for the big 
For him, it hap 
every February That’s spring 
time, and it makes me sick- 


five weeks away 


league baseball star 


pens 
training 
with envy Mushing through the snow- 
banks with my dogsled, I sob just think 
ing of the ball players lobbing baseballs 

ind Cal 


in that warm Florida, Arizona 


} 


fornia sunshine 


Like me 


stars do between October and 


] 


} bly \ yndered 


y yu ve pr Da 


vhat the 

February 
: , > 

eading their clippings? Knitting? Prac 


do they simply 


Do they while away the time 


ticing penmanship? Or 
loaf? 
Last 


yn the case 


January, | private eye” 


And this snoop came back 


t 
put a 


with a scoop. I can now reveal the 
strange thing that most players do dur 
nig the ff season (shhh!) work! 
During the past winter, for instance 
National League players engaged in a 


from cattle 


they 


variety of jobs ranging 


ranching to the jewelry business 


Boston’s Warren Spahn, the 1951 
shutout king, and Cincinnati's Grady 
Hatton were the cowboys. Hatton start- 
ed his own cattle farm in Warren, Tex., 
while Spahn rode herd on a ranch in 
Oklahoma 

Earl Torgeson, Boston’s “personality 
kid,” was a TV star on the Braves’ tele- 
show, Baseball in the Living 
Chet Nichols, the earned-run 


vision 
Room. 
pitching champ of 1951, served as a 
publicity man for the Providence (R. I.) 


Auditorium. His teammate, Max Sur 
kont, made projectile heads for the 
Navy at a defense plant in Attleboro, 
Mass., and another teammate, infielder 
Roy Hartsfield, was an electrician. 
Brooklyn’s Don Newcombe was a 
volunteer fireman in Colonia, N. J. Cal 
Abrams worked in a gas station in 
Levittown, N. Y., and Pee Wee Reese 
was busy at his storm window company 
in Louisville, Ky. Jackie Robinson kept 
in condition working with boys in a 
New York Y.M.C.A., while rookie out- 
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Exercise and fresh air—both 
Are what you need for healthy growth! 








Indoor exercise is fine, but doesn’t replace outdoor activity. 
When the weather permits, always try to play or exercise in 
the fresh air. If nothing else, at least take a brisk walk. 


fielder Bill Sharman starred with the 
Boston Celtics pro basketballers. 

Cub infielders Bill Serena and Dee 
Fondy had the best leg-conditioning 
jobs of all. Both were California mail 
carriers, Serena in Alameda and Fondy 
in San Bernardino. Pitcher Walt Dubiel 
was employed in a machine tool fac- 
tory, and outfielders Frank Baumholtz 
and Gene Hermanski sold suits in home- 
town department stores. 

Several Cincinnati Reds, including 
Ted Kluszewski, Dixie Howell, Frank 
Smith, and Harry Perkowski, were con- 
tact men for a beverage company. Rudy 
Minarcin, the young pitcher, wielded a 
butcher knife, while Ewell Blackwell 
spent his time fishing in his own back 
yard on Tampa Bay, Fla. 

Catcher Wes Westrum, of the cham- 
pion Giants, was a special representa- 
tive in personnel for a large ball-bearing 
company in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., while 
Roger Bowman played a sax and led his 
own band in Amsterdam, N. Y. Max 
Lanier, as usual, ran his well-known 
supper club in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Phillies could have formed their 
ywn basketball officials union. Four of 
them—Richie Ashburn, Stan Lopata, 
Jim Konstanty talph Caballero— 
made with the Dick Young 
played a guitar in a Western band; Del 
Wilber was a radio and 
Robin Roberts sold cardboard boxes. 

Pittsburgh's 20-game winner, Murray 
Dickson, and his infield 
Monte Basgall, were carpenters in Kan 
sas. Ralph Kiner and his wife conducted 
i “Mr. and Mrs.” radio sports program 
in California. Jack Phillips drove a 
truck for a feed and grain outfit in 
Marilla, N. Y.; Bill Howerton operated 

luncheonette in Scranton, Pa.; and 
George Strickland worked for the Ili 
10is Central Railroad. 

The Cardinals leaned toward the dia 
mond business with Enos Slaughter, 
Del Rice, and Herb Gorman all han- 
dling precious stones. Stan Musial 
helped run a St. Louis restaurant and 
Hal Rice sold cars in the Mound City. 
First baseman Steve Bilko drove a coal 
truck and was a member of the Honey 
Pot Volunteer Hose Co. in his native 
Nanticoke, Pa 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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whistle 
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Horatio 


(Continued from page 17) 


the boy’s mouth. The boy tightened his 
lips so nothing could pass. He stood 
stubborn and ridiculous in his baggy 
clothes as the man rubbed the cake 
against the tight lips and tried to force 
some of it through. The man rubbed 
harder, spreading the cake over the 
pinched, taut face. The tattered fedora 
fell off and the boy’s hair bounced as 
the man’s hand shook his face roughly. 
Still his eyes did not waver from the 
invisible point on which they focused. 
Still the lips pressed tightly together 

The man rubbed at the boy’s face 
until the cake had crumbled inte noth- 
ingness. Then, with a coarse insult, the 
man turned and walked away. 

The boys looked at their leader. He 
stared straight ahead. One of the boys 
picked up the hat and held it out. The 
leader took it coldly and put it back on 
his head. His lips were still tight. The 
boys looked down and moved away, 
bickering in low tones. 


The boy did not relax at once, even | 


after he was left alone. Then there was 
a slight movement. Around his lips, 
some of the sugared icing of the cake 
still clung to the skin. Slowly, reluc- 
tantly, the lips parted and the tip of the 
boy’s tongue protruded. Hesitantly the 
tongue curled upward and the tip en 
countered a grain of sugar. 

It was as though the unaccustomed 
taste of sugar sent its sweetness racing 
through every part of the boy’s body. 
His tongue halted at the sweet spot and 
the boy’s mouth quivered. Suddenly 
two tears came out of his eyes and 
coursed down his cheeks. He breathed 
in sharply and opened his mouth to 
touch his tongue to yet another sugared 
spot. Then he saw that I was watching 

The boy pulled his tongue back into 
his mouth, and once again, before this 
American—this foreigner—his lips were 
tight. He lifted his arm and ran that 
ridiculous turned-up cuff back and 
forth across his mouth with a rough ges- 
ture. He was wiping away the last of 
the sugared crumbs when his gang 
came back and saw what he was doing. 
Without a look at his gang the little 
leader turned his back to me and started 
walking Silently, 
ishamed of their weakness, the boys fell 
in behind him and followed him 

The sun was setting. I looked into oe | 
ground glass of my camera. I saw the 
bridge and the rare white clouds in the | 
blue Italian sky. I saw the boys strag- 
gling across the bridge and, at their | 
head, the comic little Charlie Chaplin 
figure of their leader. The wind came 
off the Tiber to blow on him, and I saw 
the long, frayed end of his black scarf 
whipping and snapping in the air like 
the proud banner of a victorious army. 


across the bridge 





Jean Terry 


The questions you asked me about life 
insurance the other night set me to 
thinking — perhaps you'd like to have 
me jot down some of the things I've 
learned about insurance, and some of the 
experiences of others, during my years 
with Mutual Benefit Life. I know they 
would have helped me, when I was 

your age! 


First of all, Jerry, I hope you'll 
forget the old, moth-eaten idea that 
life insurance is a "die-—to-win" 
proposition — one where you pay and pay 
and someone else gets the benefits. 

On the contrary, modern life insurance 
is really "living" insurance, and you 
can get rich benefits all through 

your life if you buy it properly and 
use it properly. Here's an example: 
You know Don Gillis, I think — he's 
only 10 years older than you — yet he 
was able to buy out the Sweet Shoppe 
last week, all because of an insurance 
program I worked out with him while 

he was still in High School. 


I'll. tell you how he did it in my 
next letter! 
Affectionately, 


Kad 


. bought out the Sweet Shoppe... 
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Sell your classmates 


SEN 1ORS America’s Most Beou- 


tiful end complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensations! commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample ait 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 —& Elm St, Scranton 5, Pa 


E EDA e 6 


Se Stect 50¢ each 614 


Ster! 
$1.40 each Gold Ptetes 
Sterl Se 50 each 60¢ each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
.. 112A Fulton Street. New York 7, N 
20% Federal Sales a 


Prices wbye to 


Me ’ s ‘ lasemates the best 
( GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
Lowest prices ever ffered 

thy R ‘ 

‘ ke wild 

Cnart CARD. “SPECIALTIES. ‘Box 


STAMPS 


235 N. Pittsburgh” 30. 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mogazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp declors 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvols,”’ the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stomps you poy for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as ‘‘approvals.’’ Each of these 
epproval” stomps has a price clearly marked. if 
you keep ony of the “approval” stomps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as o result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor = %% Magoa- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York, Y 


$22 50 CATALOS puE 
ABSOL UTELY FREE 


Raymax plan offers free col 
collection cataloguing 
. plus Scott's Interna 
tional Stamp Album and many 
other big premiums, with ap - = . 
provals. Write today % postage. ——> RAYMAx -—— 


RAYMAX, 70AA Nassau St., New York 38,N.Y 
customers for 5¢ postage and 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
handling 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
given to approval applicants 
particulars, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 


Jamestown Tt Co., ©., Dope 206, demestown, N. Y. 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 


DDITIES” PACKET! 


‘ i, and ae odd 
K k ‘ ‘ quall thril and 


approve 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 


102 Queeneway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, Cana 


SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 


Different, Old and New Issues, Airmaiis 
Commemorat 


ives hb Value 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Hig ’ 
WITH APPROVALS 





DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
40 diff. exciting. colorful stamps—only 
10¢ Bargain lists. approvald included. 
8. SAPHIRE 

New York 16, NM. Y. 


Box 44, Times Square Station, 








80-cent Airmail Stamp 


This is the new 80-cent U. S 
stamp which will be issued on March 
26 at Honolulu, Hawaii. It 
commercial airliner over Diamond Head 
in Honolulu. The stamp is purple. 

The stamp covers the cost of sending 
one pound of air parcel post to the 
eighth postal zone. This zone includes 
places more than 1,800 miles from the 
post office where the package was 
mailed. This same rate is also charged 
on air parcel post between the U. S. 
and its territories, possessions, or armed 
forces bases overseas. 

George Washington is said to have 
been the first person in the U. S. to 
send an “airmai]” letter. In 1793 Jean 
Blanchard, a Frenchman visiting the 
U. S., decided to make a balloon flight. 
He asked Washington for a “letter of 
good conduct” to protect him against 
people who might think he was crazy. 

On January 9, 1793, Blanchard flew 
in a balloon with his dog from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Woodbury, N. J., a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. Blanchard carried 
with him this letter from Washington: 

“The bearer of this letter proposes to 
ascend in a balloon from Philadelphia 
at 10 a.m. to pass in such direction and 
to descend in such place as is con- 
venient. This letter recommends to all 
citizens of the United States that they 
do not hinder or harm Monsieur 
Blanchard in his passage or descent.” 

The world’s first regular airmail serv- 
ice was started in the U. S. on May 15, 
1918, between Washington, D. C., and 
New York City. Transcontinental air- 
mail service began in the U. S. in 1920. 
U. S. airmail and parcel post is carried 
by commercial air lines on passenger 


airmail 


she ws a 


planes 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


The new U. S. airmail issue 


STAMPING GROUND: The U. S. 
Post Office Department is now making 
plans for a new series of 35 stamps 
commemorating the work of famous 
Americans. They will be issued next 
year. 


Short ‘Short-Short” 


A teacher asked her class to write 
out the story of Longfellow’s Evange- 
line in the fewest words possible. 

One boy handed in the following: 
“Evangeline had a lover. She lost him. 
She chased him. She found him. She 


kissed him. He died.” 
Builders 


Squelched 
Two Army captains were fighting 
over a division of loot in a captured 
town. “You've never heard my honesty 
questioned!” roared one. 
“I’ve never even heard it mentioned,” 
conceded the othe: 


Bennet Cerf 


illuminating Description 


“What kind of fellow is Paul?” 

“Well, the other night the lights 
went out while he was sitting in the 
living room with his girl, and he spent 
the rest of the evening tinkering with 
the fuses.” 


a MeCal! Spirit 


Protection 


A young couple became triends of an 
Australian lady. On the arrival of her 
fourth child, they sent her a playpen as 
a gift. The thank-you note left them 
somewhat astonished: “Thank 
much for the pen. It is a perfect god- 
send. I sit in it every afternoon and read 


and the children can't get near me.” 
Baby Talk 


you s0 
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Ulterior Motive 
He (at the movies): “Can you see all 
right?” 
She: “Yes 
He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No 
He: “Seat comfortable? 
She: “Yes.” 


He: “Mind changing plac es? 
Met 


Might of Hand 


A magician was performing betore 
an enthralled audience aboard a beauti- 
ful ocean liner. Included in the group 
was a very appreciative parrot. The 
magician made objects seemingly dis 
appear into thin air—a glass, a chair, 
and finally a table—the parrot becoming 
more interested all the time. 

Then the magician raised his wand 
once more. The audience waited ex- 
pectantly. Suddenly the ship struck a 
reef, and the room was thrown into 
darkness. In a moment the ship sank 
and the waters were desolate except 
for the lone figure of the parrot, cling 
ing to a piece of driftwood 

The parrot looked about for a minute 
and then exclaimed, “Wonderful! Won- 


derful!” 
Slogan 


Success Story 


Mr. Magnus, a stray dog who showed 
up on the doorstep of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., some weeks ago and 
refused to go away, has been appointed 
an honorary vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

One of the working vice-presidents 
commented: “Mr. Magnus was put on 
the pay roll as an assistant watchman, 
but such work was obviously not his 
forte. He was more the executive type. 
His ability to get along with anyone, his 
prompt response to a pat on the back, 
his interest in watching others work, and 
his great knack for looking wise and 
saying nothing made him a natural for 


quick promotion. 
Quote 


Point of View 


A Texan was trying to impress upon 
a Bostonian the valor of the heroes of 
the Alamo. “I bet you never had any- 
body as brave around Boston,” chal- 
lenged the Texan. 

“Did you ever hear of Paul Revere?” 
the Bostonian asked quietly. 

“Paul Revere!” echoed the Texan. 


“Isn’t he the guy who ran for help?” 
Eagle 


Drama: 4/4 Viva Zapatal -vre 
M44 4Navajo. 444 Bright sour. 
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Carol Miller’s 


Here’s a keen teen who's figured out what she’s 
going to do when she graduates from high school. 
She’s going to get a job with the Bell Telephone 
Company! 

From her friends who work there, Carol knows 
it’s a nice place to work. Starting salaries are good, 
and she'll get full pay while she learns her new job. 
She doesn’t have to have any experience, and there’s 
plenty of chance for advancement 

Carol doesn’t know just what she’s going to do— 
maybe she'll be an Operator, or an Accounting Clerk, 
or a Teller. But her “thought for tomorrow” is 
“A telephone job is the job for me.” 

Fa 


y 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4 3 
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The new Bell System film, ‘A Thought for Tomorrow,” is now 
being shown in high schools throughout the country. Seen it yet? 
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How to Use “Paths to World Peace” 


A Lesson Plan with References on Part Il of This Issue 


ERE is a fine opportunity for social 

studies teachers to help students 
understand why peace is threatened to- 
day and what is being done to improve 
understanding among nations. 

This special supplement may be used 
as a reference work or as a teaching 
unit on International Relations and the 
United Nations. The teaching aids are 
so arranged that teachers can select 
topics within the unit for further devel- 
opment 

The articles and visual materials may 
be classified under four major topics. 
Digests of the articles, discussion ques- 
tions, activities, and references are in- 
cluded for all topics. 

Note 1. Addresses of pamphlet and 
audio-visual aid publishers and distribu- 
tors are given in full once. Subsequent 
references are abbreviated appropri- 
ately. 

Note 2. References which are marked 
with an asterisk (*) are suitable for sec- 
ondary school students. 


I. HOW NATIONS HAVE DEALT WITH 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 
(pp. 2-10) 


A. This Is Where You Come In (p. 2) 


Have pupils read the editorial in 
class. It can be used to motivate han- 
dling of the unit. After reading the edi- 
torial, students may be encouraged to 
skim the contents of “Paths to World 
Peace.” 

Discussion Questions: 1. Why are we 
personally concerned with the efforts of 
the U. N. to keep the peace? 

2. What can we do to help keep the 


peace? 


B. Public Enemy No. 1—War (p. 3) 


The causes of war are complex and 
include aggressive nationalism, rivalry 
of “have” and “have not” nations, and 
psychological factors, notably fear 

What to Do: Opportunity may be 
taken to study the causes of war. Most 
world and modern history texts con- 
tain material on this problem. Students 
should come to understand that there is 
no single cause of war. 

References: Why We Went to War 
by N. D. Baker (1936); The Origins of 
the World War, by S. B. Fay (1929): 
The Evolution of Modern Nationalism, 
by C. ]. H. Hayes (1931); A Study of 
War, by Quincy Wright (1942); Cru 
Europe, by D. Eisenhower 
Nations and Peace, by A 

1947)° has humorous illus 


sade in 
(1948) ° 
Richards 
trations, with Basic English text 


C. Balance of Power (p. 4) 

What to Do: This concept of alliances 
may be read by pupils as background 
for study of Regional Organization 


(p. 25). 
D. Arms and the Men (p. 5) 


New weapons have always evoked 
new defenses in the course of history, 
and nations have increased at a tre- 
mendous rate their expenditures for 
arms. Numerous efforts in recent times 
have been made to reduce armaments, 
ranging from The Hague Conference 
(1899) to the recently created Dis- 
armament Commission of the U. N. 

What to Do: Have student “experts” 
familiarize themselves with the Ameri- 
can and Russian plans for control of 
atomic energy. They can then conduct 
a round-table discussion on atomic dis- 
armament. 

Reference: “The Atom in a Divided 
World,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 31, °51, 
p. 15. 


E. Three Roads to Settlement (p. 6) 


Alternatives to war include such 
methods of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes as negotiation, mediation, and 
arbitration. Outstanding agencies for 
peaceful settlement are The Hague 
Court of Arbitration and the U. N. Se 
curity Council and General Assembly. 

Discussion Questions: 1. What exam- 
ple of peaceful settlement of disputes 
do you recall in your personal relations 
with others? In what way is such settle- 
ment similar to international methods? 

2. If Korean peace negotiations break 
down, should the war issues be arbi- 
trated? Defend your answer. 

What to Do: Students can 
orally or in writing (citing their sources) 
on one of the following controversies 
which were settled peacefully: the 
Venezuela boundary dispute (1895), 
Theodore Roosevelt's mediation of the 
S.-Mexico 


report 


Russo-Japanese War, the U. 

oil controversy of the 1920’s. 
Reference: A Diplomatic History of 

the United States, by Samuel F. Bemis 
1950). 


F. The Reign of Law (p. 7) 

If nations are to get along with each 
other, they must respect international 
law in the same manner that we respect 
state and federal International 
law evolves from precedents, treaties 
and decisions of international courts 

What to Do: This article can be read 
is background for the picture history, 
Man’s Quest for Peace on Earth,” 
pp. 8-10. 


laws. 


References: A Modern Law of Na- 
tions, by P. C. Jessup (1948); for the 
treatment of war criminals under inter- 
national law, see The Nuremberg Trial 
and Aggressive War, by S. Glueck 
(1946). 


G. Man’s Quest for Peace on Earth 

(pp. 8-10) 

Pictures and accompanying text un- 
fold man’s quest for peace. 

What to Do: The class can assemble 
as the U. S. Senate, in 1919, and de- 
bate the question: “Should the United 
States join the League of Nations?” The 
same Senators can reassemble at a 
Washington hotel, in 1952, and con- 
sider the question, “Were we right in 
refusing to join the League of Nations?” 


il. UNITED NATIONS SECTION 


A. How the United Nations Started 

(p. 11) 

What to Do: Let students draw a lad- 
der in which the major steps leading to 
the establishment of the U. N. are indi- 
cated. 

Students may solve this problem— 
Given: Article 2 of the U. N. Charter 
which states that member nations are 
obligated to assist the U. N. in its un- 
dertaking and not to aid any country in 
which the U. N. is taking enforcement 
action; Prove: That the United States 
is meeting its obligations to the U. N. 


B. The People’s Charter (p. 12) 

The U 
chapters. 

Selected chapters of the U. N.,Char- 
ter may be studied in class. If the 
appendix of the class textbook does not 
contain the Charter, it may be found in 
the World Almanac, 1952, pp. 721-726 

Film: “The People’s Charter” (16 or 
35 mm., sound; 17 min.). Shows how 
the U. N. was conceived and organ- 
ized. Contact your local distributor or 
write to Films and Visual Information 
Division, U N., N. : & 

Filmstrip: “Structure for Peace—How 
the U. N. Works” (78 frames). Write 
to Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 17 

Reference: The United Nations 
Blueprint for Peace, by S. Fenichell 
and P. Andrews (1951) ° 


N. Charter is summarized by 


C. Organization Chart of the U. N. 
(p. 13) 

D. The U. N.’s Machinery (p. 14) 
What to Do: On an outline 

the world, have students indicate char 

of the U. N., members 


map of 


ter members 








4-T 


idmitted after 1945, members of the 
present Security Council. See Your Key 
to Understanding World News (Senior 
Scholastic or World Week, Part U1, Oct 
3, 51), pp. 20-22 

Visual Aids: Obtain 
ber Nations’ 
x 28 in.) and “Map 
tion” (polar projection 
ictivities of the U. N. and specialized 
agencies; 17 in. x 24 in.) Sales 
ind Circulation Section, Dept. of Public 
Information, | N.. N. F 


‘Flags of Mem 
full color, 22 in 
The U. N. in Ac 


locati ys of 47 


poste! 


from 


E. The Changing U. N. (p. 15) 

The veto power was granted to the 
Big Powers with the expectation that 
most 


would be unanimity on 


Excessive use of the veto by 


there 
questions 
Russia has resulted in transference of 
considerable power to the veto-less 
General Assembly 

What to Do: Have the class cartoon- 
ists attempt to capture such themes as 
‘Young But Growing”; “Russia Using 
the Veto”; “New Power of the General 
Assembly t 

Audio Aid: Record Album 
the U. N.—Its Actual Voices”’—tells the 
history of the U. N.’s first five years 
[Tribune Productions, 40 E. 49th St. 
N. Y. 17. 78 rpm. $13.90; 33 1/3 rpm. 
$11.75, plus postage) 


“This Is 


F. Let’s Look at the Record (pp. 16-17) 


The problem and result of U. N. ac- 
tion is given for developments in im- 
portant international disputes in Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir, 
Berlin, former Italian colonies, and Ko- 
rea, 1946-1952 

Discussion Question: The U. N. has 
shown by its actions that it can stretch 
its charter to do anything the member 
nations wish. The U. N. has also shown 
that its members can find far toc 

Justify or 
reference 


many 
tor doing nothing 
refute these 
to U. N. history 

What to Do: The Iranian oil dispute 
can be dramatized by One 
student can represent Britain and an- 


excuses 
statements by 
the class 


The class can 
Court of 


other can represent Iran 
act as the U. N. Permanent 
International Justice 
Reference: Your Key to Understand 
ing World News®, Korean War, pp. 6-7 


G. Solving Human Problems 
(pp. 18-19) 
Such U. N 

FAO, ILO, UNESCO 

d with 


specialized agencies as 
ind many others 


examples f the 


ire lesc ribe 
work they have acct 
Have 


New spaper 


et 
mp ished 
i class committee 
Iving (docu 


} 


, 
technique of dramatizing the 


work of these agencies 

Films: “Battle for Bread 
The Eternal Fight’ rainst 
18 min Fate of 


1S min.); 
dise ise; 


need for 


technical assistance; 17 min.); “That 
All May Learn” (fight against illiteracy; 
19 min.). See II, B for source. 

Filmstrip: “International Cooperation 
At Work” (63 frames). McGraw-Hill 

References: The United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies*, Department 
of Public Information, U. N. Simple text 
and good illustrations. 94 pp. Partners 
United Nations and Youth, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Helen Ferris (1950) °. 
Simple text and illustrations 


H. “That All Men Are Endowed by 
Their Creator” (pp. 20-21) 


Each of the 30 articles in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights is 
paraphrased clearly in elementary lan- 
guage. 

What to Do: The class can discuss 
the extent to which each of the rights 
stated in the Declaration is already in 
effect in the United States. 

Filmstrip: “The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights” (73 frames). 
McGraw-Hill. 

Radio Script: Document A/777— 
Hour-long program on the Declaration, 
Mutual Broadcasting 


obtainable from 


Co 


ill. THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
LEADERSHIP (pp. 22-28) 


In this section we consider the eco- 
nomic aid program of the United States, 
our participation in regional pacts to 
forestall Communist aggression, our ef- 
forts to combat Soviet propaganda with 
a campaign of truth, the cultural inter- 
change program, and the development 
of world understanding in American 
communities. 

Discussion Questions: 1. After World 
War I the United States became isola 
iionist. After World War II we partici- 
pated actively in world affairs. How do 
you account for the changed attitude? 
2. In helping other countries, we are 
helping ourselves. Explain that state- 
ment 

What to Do: Have a student express 
in the form of a diagram the idea that 
trade is a two-way affair. 

Use Scholastic News Map of 1952 to 
indicate with special panels the mem- 
bers of the various defensive pacts who 
ire linked to the United States. Place 
one locator pin in the U. S. and have 
ribbons or colored string lead out to all 
of the U. S. allies; a different color for 
each pact 

Organize the class as the U. S. Senate 
ind debate ratification of the Pacific 
Pacts. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature will lead students to current 
irticles. The index to the January 23 
‘52 issue of Senior Scholastic will refer 
irticles on the European 

Japan, etc 
student (or a 


students to 
Army, NATO 
Have a 


committee } 


prepare a Voice of America broadcast 
intended to combat Communist propa- 
ganda that the U.-S. has established a 
network of alliances aiming to attack 
the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps one or more teachers (or stu- 
dents) in the school have traveled 
abroad recently. Arrange for a panel 
discussion of their experiences in the 
school auditorium. 

Have a student panel (town meet- 
ing) discuss the provision in current 
immigration laws which prohibits the 
entry into the U. S. of foreigners who 
have been affiliated with Communist or 
Fascist causes. 

The class can discuss the extent to 
which the community can carry out the 
approach to world affairs adopted in 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

References: Peace Can Be Won, by 
Paul Hoffman (1951)°; America’s Stake 
in World Trade, by G. Waldron (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, 1947)*; The Story 
of U. S. Foreign Policy, by D. Perkins 
(Headline Series, 1951)°; In Quest of 
Peace and Security, by Dept. of State 
(1951)°; America’s Weapons of Psycho- 
logical Warfare (The Reference Sheif, 
1951)°; International Exchange Oppor- 
tunities, by Dept. of State (1951) °*; 
The Point Four Program: A Progress 
Report, by Dept. of State (1951) °. 


IV. CRITICS AND CRUSADERS 
(pp. 29-32) 


We consider here Soviet efforts to 
discredit American foreign policy, al- 
ternatives to the U. N. path to world 
peace, and attitudes of neutral nations 
toward U. S. foreign policy. 

Discussion Questions: 1. How do 
Communists use “name-calling” as a 
propaganda device? 

2. How can we 
Communists? 

3. Is the U. N. the surest road to 
world peace? Justify your answer. 
Which of the other programs for world 
peace interests you most? Why? 

What to Do: Have the class poets 
write verse on the theme: “If ever a 
Moses was needed to lead a bewildered 
people to the promised land, the world 
government movement requires such a 


best answer the 


one today.” 
Draw a cartoon answering each of 
the foreign cartoons displayed in “See 
ing Ourselves as Others See Us” (p. 31) 
Organize a town meeting in class o1 
in the school auditorium in which rep- 
resentatives of the various groups pre- 
sent their programs for world peace. Be 
sure to include a defender of the U. N. 
References: Federal World Govern- 
ment (The Reference Shelf, 1948) °; 
United Nations or World Government 
The Reference Shelf, 1947)°; The 
Communist “Peace Crusade,” by De 
of State (1951)° 
Howarp L 
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Hurwitz 
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5 
Ye 


This is wher you 


the dark. ou ar \ ng the 
novie f our times unwind itself on the silver screen 
of here and now. You are thinking; and your thoughts 


+ 


t thoughts 


are tio cheertul 
To be alive in 1952 is not an easy job It is not easy 
for adults—vour father and mother struggling with the 
complex problems of everyday life. It is not easy for 
the bovs on Heartbreak Ridge 
friend is in Korea. It is not easy for young peo- 

looking toward a future 


perhaps your brother 


rn school or college 
end you cannot see. 
Thing that makes it hard for all of us is an evil 


thing that has been in the a long time—War 


world 
Never has it seemed so monstrous, so destructive as to 
} 


iv. Man's own runaway scientific brain has made the 
: 


vhole world a place of peril. And now, midway in this 


ventieth century, a new and ruthless system of political 


power called international communism has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the majority of nations, who want 
only to | 

“There S$ no 


War III is just around 


loomed What answer can 


| 
SOUIS SaV: 


for what 


usly. Ours is 
with vio 
times I ist men and 

rises as bad as ours and ac ted de 


How the responded to these 
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come in... 


. 


Chicago Publie Schools 


challenges is what has pushed forward the progress of 
the world. There will always be tough and dirty jobs 
ahead. The good citizen is the one who, with God’s 
help, does the things that have to be done quietly, 
bravely, and with good will. 

The second answer is that peace can be won, as well 
as war. To do so requires a new kind of cooperative 
effort by many peoples. No longer can any one nation 
solve the knotty problems of the world alone—even a 
nation as rich and powerful as the United States. Only 
a “world community” can guarantee freedom, justice, 
and peac Se for all. 

The United Nations is one way to achieve it—the best 
wav we have vet found. But in the never-ending search 
for peace. we must always look for fresh paths toward 
unity. Armed force alone will not do it, for if there is 
one thing history has proved, it is that dictators always 
lose in the end. Money alone will not do it, for no one 
wants to be a “poor relation.” The American people 
must, indeed, be strong and generous. But even more 
important, we must have the kind of character, imagi- 
nation, and self-control that will convince the world we 
can be trusted 

Because so important for your 
future, the editors of Scholastic Magazines have pre 
pared this special section on “Paths to World Peace.” 
In it vou will find the basic facts about international 
relations, about the United Nations, and about Amer- 
ica’s new responsibilities in the free world. Study them 
They are the best of all grounds for hope 


: 
these problems are 


carefully 
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Public Enemy No. 1—WAR 


AR is one of the oldest and most 

deeply institutions of 
kind. People have always feared it- 
ind with good reason. For few have 


invthing to gain by it. The great masses 


rooted man- 


men, women, and children in every 


land and time have lost 


jobs, their 


n 
their homes 


their loved ones—and their 
lives 
Yet somehow men have always liked 
ir too much to quit fighting. It arouses 
in them something that satisfies deep 
excitement, for glory, for 


comradeship, for power. Does this mean 


desires- for 


that it is so fundamental a part of hu- 
man nature that we can never get rid 
Is it an instinct—or just a bad 

These questions are not easy to an 
swer. Many thoughtful men have tried 
to, and some of them have encouraged 
us to believe that war is not inevitable 
But if we today wish to learn how to 
we must 


control war and create peace 


» analyze carefully their causes and 
has no single simple cause 

Many factors have contributed to each 

situation that has led to war. They 

not always the same ones, but we 

lassify them roughly as 


1. Political. Chiefly this 


growth in the past 500 years of the 


means the 


system of nation-states that covers the 
than 80 na- 
whether it 


rlobe Each of the more 
tions in the world today 
is a whale or a minnow, considers itself 
4 sovereign power and a law unto itself 
[t guards its “rights” and “honor,” and 
it alone decides whether to make war on 
ther nations. But it is the whales that 
cause most of the trouble today, and 
some of them are man-killing sharks 
Empires and dictators are old in his- 
but the totalitarian powers have 


and frightful meanings to 


tory 
given new 
these terms 

2. Economic. Men and nations have 

struggled for They 
have food and materials 
Some of them are poor In resources and 
overcrowded with fast-growing popula- 
tions. Some are highly industrialized; 
and some are one vast worn-out farm. 
And all compete bitterly for trade and 
markets abroad, until, periodically, they 
break down in widespread depression 
ind unemployment. This bad balance 
between “have” and “have-not” nations 
is a potent cause of aggression. 

3. Psychplogical. “Wars begin in the 
minds of men,” says the UNESCO pre- 
amble. Fundamentally, fear is the cause 
—fear of the strangers who are “differ- 


ilways existence 


must raw 


the border 
beliefs often 
they kindled 


the violent 


the other side of 
Strongly held ideas and 
lead to hostility. Once 


fierce religious wars. Today 


ent” on 


new “isms” of communism and fascism 
inspire their subjects with hatred. Peo 
ple in manv countries. living in poverty 
and despair, want only to 
better Thus thev 
to power-drunk demagogues for 


escape to 
something become 
prey 
their own selfish interests 

The emergencies of create 


Wal 


may 


unity within the people of a nation. It 


calls forth heroic and patriotic deeds 
But the 
destroys wealth and mineral resources 
at a terrific It is always tollowed 
by economic depressions and_ political 
Its toll of human and per- 
be measured 
march of 
holds up 


main results of war are bad. It 
rate 
revolutions 
sonal suffering can never 


It interrupts the forward 
civilization on every front 


Yesterday 


in Berlin. Tomorrow, what 


public works, warps education, clamps 
hand on civil liberties 
into moral 


down a dead 
drives 
breakdown 

We live today in a world of new di 
mensions. The accent of war has 
changed tor the worse in the twentietl 


men and menta 


vet 
sf 


century. The pace of scientific 


tion, the multiplication of weapons « 
destruction, today involves whole 
ulations and continents. The threat of 
total holds real danger of 


catastrophe for 


pop 
itomic wal 
portions of the 
earth America. No 


wonder that the world is looking fran 


large 


including ‘our own 


tically for new ways of peace 

In the past well developed 
methods of international relations have 
helped to put chains on the criminal of 
War. In the next four show 
you a brief history of the most impor 
tant of these 


some 


pages we 


methods 


price hydrogen bombs? 














Balance of Power 


THE STORY OF OLD-STYLE DIPLOMACY 


A PHOUSAND 
lu ihe ed in s 


y “ee 
if all men Delonge 


irch. Gradually 


nath France 


iumbassadors 
ither’s courts. They sought to make 
1 } 
vertul friends in other lands 


their sons and daughters. not for 


} | 


} 
5 vealth and 


wer and “na 


"I respective 


kingdoms made illiances 


| 
useful in case of future 


with 


! 
formed coahtions 


order to Ip pose and 


most dominant pow 


This pat 
alled the “1 
lt of 
iral result of i play f forces in 


nternational politics weaker of 


two opposing nations or groups tends to 


rm an alliance with a third nation, in 


order to prevent 1 stronger power from 


»btaining ( mmplete nastery In one 
} } 
nother this svstem as pre 


form 
right up to the present day 


It reached its climax in the early 
England 
Continental 


} 


neteenth century when 


ined with the leading 


French 


the 


powers to oppose the 
Napoleon. After Waterloo 


hi 1] ot +h 
bined at the Congress 


y t 
upstart 
emperor! 
nations cor 


ISI5 


samme 
f Vienna 


monarchs ir thrones 


to restore the “legiti 

and 

t} leons trom. arising 
Metternich 

of Austria 

mary Europe 


is the 


f 


ieteent} centurs 


ver on earth 

il. With her 1 
ed a “Pax Britannica 

) , 

a benevoler 


which no major Wars 


Britis} peace during 


She 


occurred 


} 
a democratic constitutional mon 
¢ } 


archy a one 


built 
while protecting the 


ung Arne rican republics and her ris 
ibroad 


as a had 


dominions British im 


} 
name because it 


1 7 } 
rnied many farflung colomes 


But 


actually, the world prospered dur 


her hevdavy. 


ig 


Alliances Upset the Balance 


. 
The balance of svstem 


hreaks ! 


down when 
proves unable to keep control over the 


powe T 


one of the powers 


area assigned to it; or when, bv chang- 


ng circumstances, one of the powers 
weak or strong. This 


late 


hecomes € spec ially 


situation arose in Europe in the 
19th century when ambitious monarchs, 
particularly Kaiser Wilhelm II of Ger 
manv. saw their chance to upset British 
trol by building a network of trade 
powerful offensive alli- 
Joining with Austria and Italy, 
(Germany in 1880's established the 
‘Triple Alliance.” a broad belt of mili 


tary power across central Europe 


relations and 
ances 


+} 
ie 


Britain was not unconcerned at this 


challenge. She drew closer to France and 
cementing a “Triple Entente” to 
the “Triple Alliance.” It 
of these 


Russi 


counter was 


the increasing triction two 
powerful groups, sparked by unrest in 
the Balkan dominions of Austro-Hun 
gar\ that touched off World War I in 
1914 

The aftermath of 
rise of new diplomatic 
the League of Nations tended 


a time the influence of “bal 


the and the 


methods under 


War 


to ob 


scure for 


politics as a means of 


ance of power f 


- 


bees 


Gold lace ond kid gloves hid military power at the Congress of Vienna, 1815. Count 
Metternich of Austria (standing, front, left) arranged the ‘Concert of Europe.’ 


holding war in check. Actually, there 
followed a grave “disbalance” on the 
European continent. France and Russia- 
were weak in the 1930's, and 
Italy and Nazi Germany stepped in to 
fill the vacuum in central Europe. Again 
Britain found it necessary to offset 
new totalitarian powers. But this time 
the balance had tipped far. In 1939 and 
1940, the Rome-Berlin Axis seized the 
opportunity to World 
War If. And Britain was in danger of 
losing out until the powerful 
United States 


Fascist 


the 


win control by 
arsenal 
of democracy” from the 
righted the 
brought victory to the side of the 


eventually balance aan 


and 
at mocracies 
Is the 
as a device for maintaining international 
peace? Perhaps, and yet we should not 
ignore the fact that today, in the “cold 
East and West, a 


balance of power is fast arising. Under 


‘balance of power” done for 


war between new 


it, the aggressive expansion of the Com- 
bloc is being overhauled by a 
new coalition under the dominance of 
the United States 
NATO in Western Europe, and the vig 
orous stand of the United Nations forces 
in Korea is evidence that the anti-Com- 
hold the Soviet 


murnist 


The organization of 


munist majority will 
threat more than even. 

Today the world seems bound to 
merge together by the pressures of 
power politics into a few large units 
Shall it be unified by force under the 
dominance of one vast totalitarian sys 

m—Communism? Or shall it be unified 
by peaceful persuasion under the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the United 
Nations? 

Today there are only two great poles 
of power—the United States and Soviet 
Russia. The rest of the world is forced 
to gravitate to one or the other of these 
poles. This time, unless one side gives 
in the worst of all wars, the world 
a long time 


way 
seems destined to live for 
under an almost equal “balance of 


power 


Tinited Nations 


‘ 





ms and the Men 


THE CONTROL 


OF ARMAMENTS 


ONG ago it began to be re ilized that 
[ irmaments were a competitive busi- 
As one nation increased its army 

its neighbor nations became 
They, too, built up their mili 
And so 


ness 
and navy, 
alarmed. 
iry power for self-protection 
the vicious circle spun on 
Every new weapon invented quickly 
found its master—at least up to the era 
of atomic energy. The longbow brought 
forth chain mail. When gunpowder ap- 
peared in the fifteenth century, the 
fortifications 


artillery 


strongest masonry were 
soon battered Big 
guns were outmoded by tanks, poison 


gas by masks, airplanes by flak. And so, 


down by 


mn and on 

But all this meant constantly increas- 
ing costs, both for offense and defense. 
In the 40 “peaceful” years between the 
Franco-Prussian War and the outbreak 
of World War I, the amount spent on 
irmaments throughout the world 
jumped from 460 to 2,531 million dol 
lars a vear. The First World War itself 
186 billion dollars for arms alone. 
And what do you think World War II 
cost? Just over one trillion dollars—on 
as much as World War I for 
arms alone 

The official 
posal came in 1899 
letter from the Czar of Russia inviting 
all the powers to an international con- 
ference at The Hague. Its aim was to 
reach an agreement not to increase mili 


cost 


six times 


- 
aisarmament 
It started with a 


first pro 


tary forces and budgets for a fixed pe- 
riod of But the world 
ready for such a step The other powers 
suspected that the Russian plea came 
chiefly from her weak- 
ness. So the first disarmament Confer- 
ence came to nothing on ways to reduce 
arms. (See page 6.) 

rhe first real attempt to organize dis- 
armament came after the First World 
War. As one diplomat said, “If civiliza- 
tion doesn’t destroy armaments, arma- 
ments will destroy civilization.” By this 
time, too, the League of Nations was 


time was not 


own financial 


in existence. "And disarmament was one 
f its-official purposes 
The most successful effort toward 
launched independ- 
League by the United 
a conference of the leading 
naval powers in Washington, D. C., 
called by President Harding in 1921, 
the U. S. offered to scrap a number of 
U. S. warships already built, if the pow- 


ers would agree to stop building capital 


disarmament was 


ently of the 
States. At 


ships for ten years, and adopt a rato 
for their of 5 for Britain, 
U. S., 3 for Japan. The powers accepted 
the revolutionary proposal, and a naval 


navies 5 for 


It was renewed ten 
But in 1935 Ja- 
pan denounced it and refused to abide 


treaty was signed. 
vears later at London 


by it anv longer 

At the first meeting of the League of 
Nations in 1920, a commission was ap- 
pointed to survey proposals for reduc 
tion of land armaments. At intervals for 
ten years this 
worked out a paper scheme. But France, 
a power with a large conscript army, 
wanted to count only troops in actual 
service. Britain countries 
wanted reserves included as well as ac- 
tives. In 1932 the League called a 
World Disarmament Conference at Ge- 
neva. Despite the devoted efforts of 


commission met and 


and _ other 


United Nations 


: P ” Alexander tn Phils. Eve 
If You Really Want to Invent Something 


several were still 
deadlocked over what constituted arms. 
When Germany fell under the power 
of Adolf Hitler, the League gave up 

The coming of World War II shat 
tered all disarmament efforts. Then 
came the atom bomb! 

While the great powers were all 
united, and while the U. S. alone had 
the bomb, the U. N. established its 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1946 

The American plan for atomic energy 
control was presented by Bernard Ba 
It called for establishment of an 
commission to own all 
atomic raw materials, fac 
tories, and products. This commission 
would have unlimited rights to inspect 
atomic plants in all countries, and to 
punish violations. Once this commission 
S. agreed to destroy 
ill its bombs and turn its atomic installa- 
tions and skills over to the international 


statesmen, opinions 


ruc h 
international] 
weapons, 


was set up, the U. 


commission. 

The Russians opposed this plan with 
one of their own. They called for im 
mediate destruction of all bombs first 
to be followed by the establishment of 
an international But the 
would powers 


commission. 
commission have no 
within any sovereign state, and enforce 
ment would remain in the Security 
Council, where 

The American plan was adopted 10 
to 1 by the U. N. Commission, but re 
mained deadlocked by Russia’s opposi- 
tion. 

The two plans, with some modifica 
tions, are now new Disarma 
ment Commission of the United Nations 
which was created at the last meeting 
of the General Assembly, to deal with 
both atomic and non-atomic weapons. 
The prospect of agreement is consid- 
ered very doubtful. 


Russia had the veto. 


before a 
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Three Roads to Settlement 


NEGOTIATION .. . MEDIATION . . . ARBITRATION 


before any international or 
established 


their 


nations 
useful to discuss diffe 

other. It was clears 
and safer for two na 


was 


each 
( he iper 
rence 


conte 
than to 


around a 


simy 
two gove 
lispute It 
ge ot 


armistice 
by point ind 
hire 
the 


ot 


i nporary “cease 


ti consider ng 


they are 
questions of exchange 
d means of keeping the 


| agreement may yet come 


successful, negotiations re- 


, 
patience and willingness to 


as well as firmness, on 


Negotiations almost always 
mutual concessions and 


both sides 


result in some 
changes of policy before an agreement 
is reached. Often 
conflicting attitudes and general touchi 
to find 
before the 


willing to get to 


however, because of 


some 


dis- 


ness it ww necessary 


‘face-say 
‘s are provided by 


ration 


2. Mediation 


MMe 
tral 


neutral party 


when a 


1 
wcceptable to 


third 
both 
s invited to ste 
he I 


the d 


lation occurs 


disputing nation 


ist the 
to settle 


m mediatoz 
spute 


ire not 


yosals. But fi 


bound 
) 
I equently 


commend he p il com 
of mediation is 

of Portsmouth 

h ended the Russo-Japanese war 
Both Japan and Russia 
sus to bring it to a close. But 
villing to take the first 
it would look like weak 
ness he President Theodore Roose 
velt United States, who had 
been quietly approached by both sides 
He offered to mediate a 
treaty if they would send rep- 
resentatives to meet him in America. 
Both sides agreed, and after a period 
of Portsmouth, New 


(04-1905 


Was 


of the 


intervened. 


ne > 
peace 


negotiations in 


Hampshire, the treaty was signed 


Schweizerische Volkszeitung, Switzerland 


Fighting at the Conference Table Is Better Than War 


3. Arbitration 

The final and strongest form of dis- 
cussion is arbitration. It also involves 
by a third party, but in this 
case the disputing parties agree in 
advance to accept the verdict rendered 
by the third party, who acts as arbi- 
An example of arbi- 
Venezuela 

between 


action 


judge 

the 

dispute 
ind Great 


trator, or 
famous 
of 1895 
Britain. For a 
there had been conflicting 
the boundary between 
and British Guiana. These 
came to a head when Venezuela ar- 
rested British and the 
British insisted on a includ 
ing their claims. At this point President 
Cle the British a 
note saving that unless they wanted 
to risk war with the U. S., they should 
their case to arbitration. The 
force of public great 
that both sides agreed to have the case 
irbitrated by an American commis- 
sion. The decision favored the British, 
ind the 


Arbitration as a 


tration was 
boundary 
Venezuela 
long time 
claims ibout 
Venezuela 
two officials 

bot ndary 
sent 


. 1 
Grover veland 


submit 


opion Was so 


Cast Was closed 

of 
nent soon became widely popular. At 
the first Hague in 1899 
(see page 9), the powers agreed that 
it would be a useful thing to establish 
a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
This court consisted of a panel or 
list of qualified judges from all lands 
Any time a dispute between two na 
tions came up, they might ask The 
Hague Court to appoint an arbitration 
board to hear the dispute. This Court 
during 
many 


method settle- 


Conterence 


its 


existence, and 


settled 


is still in 


long history it has dis 
putes 
Che 


tions have 


ind othe: 


United States 
often negotiated 


na 
treaties 
pledging themselves to arbitrate any 
lispute that may arise between them 
force 
today. In 1912 
Secretary of State, Wil 


launched a plan 


There are man such treaties in 
throughout the world 


Americ 


Jennings Brvan 


int 


uam 


for setting up compuls ry arbitration 


1 | 
Though 


agreed to the plan by 


treaties on a world-wide basis 
30 nations had 
1914, it never went into effect because 
of the outbreak of World War I. 
Today the United Nations 
these basic methods 
peaceful settlement 
disputes. But unless good will and re- 
spect for international authority exist 
on both sides, all the devices in the 
world cannot make peace prevail. 


all 
the 
international 


uses 
tor 


three of 
, 


ot 





ite Na 
The 15 judges of the International 
Court of Justice in session, hear- 
ing a case at The Hague Palace. 


The Reign of Law 


F YOU take an ocean trip to Europe 
next summer, you will leave your own 
country and enter several others. To do 
so, you will have to obtain a passport 
from our State Department, 
that you are a citizen of the U. S$ 


Whenever you cross the 


proving 
and 
to get back in 
border of 


“visaed” or stamped 


your p issport 
} 


another nation 


will be »y immi 
gration officials of that nation, and your 
baggage will be examined by its cus 
toms officials to see that vou have no 
illegal goods. If you have an infectious 
you will be quarantined and 
} 


lisease, 
letained at the first port you reac 

In all these, and many other 

mi will find yourself subject to inter 
national law. What is it? A body of laws 
passed by a World Congress? No, it is 
simply the rulebook of the 


% regulations that have 


ways, 


international 
game—a code 
been agreed upon from time to time by 
rious their guidance in 
iffairs that cross their borders 


nations for 


f many 


been 


International law is made up 0 
that have 


nations or 


things: the treaties 


signed between two many 


nations; the 


an 


agreements that interna 
have reached on 
tariffs ind 
the de 


ind now 


conferences 
like nav igation 


see nat 9 ton) 
ec page p 


tional 
problems 
citizenship 
cisions of international courts 
the Charter of the United Nations 
Ever the Roman 
Empire, men have felt the need of a 
code of international law that would be 
Roman law 


since the days of 


recognized by all nations 
itself spread over so wide an area of 
the known world that it could almost 
be called “international.” And in fact 
the Romans invented a special name for 


such a code—jus gentium, the law of 
peoples 

Little progress was made beyond that 
however, until the 
century. Then the Dutch 
Hugo Grotius (see page 8), in his 
De Bello et Pacis, set 


influenced to this day the laws of war 


day seventeenth 


great jurist 
rules that have 


nd eacet 


Iwo obstacles prevented the firm 
{ 
) 


ind universal acceptance « 
In the first place there was 


precedent.” as 


pplication 
such laws. 
no body of established 
the lawvers say, no history of decisions 
to tell what the law And second 


international t 


Was 


there tribunal to 


nake 


was no 


ind enforce final decisions 


The Growth of International Law 


In the nineteenth and twentieth cen 


turies many moves have been made to 
supply both these lacks. At a conference 
n Paris in 1856, ending the Crimean 
War, the nations represented also agreed 
that ch mild 
have certain rights in wartime. These 
ind other igree 
ments which had been floating loosely 
ibout, were “codified,” that is 
itically collected and written down. by 
the First Second Hague Confer 
ences of 1907. Firm rules of 
ygnized for the 


ships of neutral nation 


early international 


svstem 


and 
1899 and 
conduct were thus rec 
rights of ships at sea 


declarations of 
treatment of prisoners of war 
blockades, the control 


goods, etc 


war 
maintenance of 
f “contraband” or wat 

All these rules were finally summed 
up in the League of Nations 
in what is known as the Geneva Con 


1925 by 


vention, now a main legal reference 


The Hague Conterences, the League 
of Nations, and the United Nations also 
established three courts, all of which 
have sat at The Hague. They are: (1) 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
(see page 6); (2 The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, founded 
by the League in 1919, which is now 
superseded by (3) the present Inter 
Justice, which oper 
with the United 
Nations (see The latter two 
have both been popularly called the 
“World Court.” They are constantly at 
work codifying the entire body of inter 
national law and precedents 

The international 
courts, binding on all U. N. 
ire now the main source of international 
law. The problem here, as with all law 
is one of enforcement. The U. S. Su 
preme Court has no armed police force, 
vet its decisions are everywhere recog 
nized and obeved in our country. In the 
same the World Court depends 
upon public opinion in all countries to 
respect and back up its decisions. And 
if necessary, it can call on the U. N 
Security Council to take action 

An effective 
pinion might be enough to guarantee 
But it would clearly be 
the world organization 


national Court of 
ates in conjunction 


page 14) 


decisions of the 
members, 


Way 


international — public 
universal law 
stronger if (1) 
had a recognized international police 
force (provided for in the U. N. Charter 
but not yet in operation); and (2) the 
U. N. General Assembly, or other intei 
national parliament, had power to enac 
laws. Establishment of such a_ body 
would be the final step in creating 
framework of international law 
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—_— struggle 
cooperation 





2 “Peace on Earth’ |,.as been the fervent prayer of all great relig- 
ions. In the eleventh century French bishops proclaimed a “Truce 
f) of God” on holy days, during which no Christian could engage 
fae in fighting. It was later extended by Pope Urban 11 to . who | 











But as time passed, nations grew warlike under powerful 
kings. They fought like jealous rivals. A Dutch lawyer 
Hugo Grotius, believed that Sovereign nations, like men, 
should live in peace under law.” Called the father of “inter- 
national law.” in 1625 he 

wrote rules for war and 

peace 
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KK When Napoleon overran 

PY Europe, the other nations— 

Py Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 

Russia—were forced to coop- 

erate to defeat him. At the 

Congress of Vienna (1815) the 

i powers realized the need for 
more permanent organization 2 

They established the Quad- 

ruple Alliance to prevent fur- 

ther wars and revolutions. 


“Europe's rulers should combine in one Grand Design.” 
_ William Penn, the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, was 
one of the first to propose a parliament for peace (1693). 
Other world-minded planners (on paper) were the Duke 
of Sully and Abbe de Saint-Pierre (France), Immanuel 














The "Big Four” of that day met a few times. 
Though quarrels broke up the Alliance the 
seed of international peration had been 
planted. The Congress established » commis- 
sion to regulate traffic on the Rhine River, 
which flows through several countries. The 
conference idea kept spreading, and nations 
began discussing all kinds of problems. 
9 




















Cooperation marched on. In the nineteenth century, conference after conference was held to meet some 
special need that one nation could not handle alone. Out of these conferences developed not only 
agreements signed by several nations, but often permanent organizations to regulate certain international 


activities. In this panel are shown a dozen international agreements that grew up in this period. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT UNION 


RAILWAY FREIGHT~ 
TRANSPORTATION 
(1893) Standardized 
equipment and ex- 


: 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION (1874) for inter- 
national mail exchange 


AuT LE 
(1904) International 
driving licenses end 
highway signs 


STANDARDIZED 
WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES (1875) including 
metres, pounds, ete 


INTERNA 

TUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
(1905) Crop stotistics 
and soil research 


WEATHER REPORTING 
(1878): Werld metecr- 
ologisis poo! 


HEALTH (1907) 


Querantine of infec- 


Sf} 
STANDARD TIME 
ZONES (1883): World 
divided into tomes from 
Meridian of Greunwich 


NARCOTIC DRUG CON- 











(1886) of au- 
thors’ J 


ortists’ work chenge across 








At the bloody battle of Solferino a kindly Swiss gentleman 
Henri Dunant, swore that wounded soldiers must have better 
medical care. He organized the international Red Cross society 
at Geneva in 1864. Ten years later several nations signed the 
Geneva Convention for humane treatment of enemy wounded 
and prisoners of war 





9 International organization spread to the Western 
Hemisphere. In 1826, Simon Bolivar, the great 
Liberator, invited the Latin republics to meet. But 
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The First Hague Peace Conference was called in 
1899 by the Czar of Russia. He hoped that the 


\ By: 
not till 1889 was the 
ence held. It set up a Union (now the Organization 
of American States) to deal with common problems. 





ae ; LL 
first Pan-American confer- 4 








Powers would cut down their costly ar if 





They couldn't agree on disarmament. But they did 
set up The Hague Tribunal, a panel of judges to 
hear and decide disputes between two nations 











Hopes for a warless world rose high in the 1900's. Andrew 
Carnegie, U.S. ironmaster, gave a million dollars for a Peace 
Palace at The Hague, still used today by the United Nations 
World Court. Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor of dynamite, set 
up prizes for statesmen who did most for world peace. 
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— When the Paris peace conference met in 1919, 
But nations hadn't yet learned how to live together in good will statesmen knew that new methods were necessary 
In 1914 the dream crashed as World War | broke out and tore President Wilson called for a world organization to 
to shreds the thin tissue of treaties and international law. Before keep the peace. He won his fight to establish the 
it was over. the U S joined the Allies in the struggle to destroy League of Nations. But he could not win his own 
Germany s powerful military machine country. The U.S. stayed out of the League 

















The League of Nations, at Geneva, had a Council 
Assembly, and other machinery It settled disputes 
between Greece and Bulgaria. Sweden and Finland 
it launched world health plans. labor standards 
the mandate system for colonies, and returned The 1920s were a decade of peace. Led by Secretary of State 
millions of refugees But without an international Hughes, the naval powers met at Washington and agreed fo stop 
police force. the League had no teeth building battleships. European countries signed the Locarno pact 
with Germany. Later. 64 nations signed the Briand-Kellogg pact 
renouncing war—they said—forever The League made progress 


{LEAGUE BUILDINGS , GENEVAS —_— yy, 



































The League of Nations failed. Twice in one 
generation, peace-loving nations had to battle 4a" 
for their freedom. But as they fought, the 
leaders of the democracies, Churchill and 
Roosevelt, began blazing a new trail toward 
16 But the 1930's were a decade of war. World world peace. The United Nations, born in war, 

depression spread fear. The Disarmament Con- became a reality in 1945. (See next page) 

ference broke up Japan invaded Manchuria 

Germany rearmed, Italy attacked Ethiopia. The 

League protested and America passed neutrality 

laws, but no one acted. Recklessly, Hitler and the 

Fascist dictators plunged us into World War I! 

















BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD: President Truman 


Press Assortatior 
and members of U. S. delegation look on as Secretary of State Edward 


R. Stettinius (seated) signs the United Nations Charter, just completed at the San Francisco Conference, June 26, 1945. 


How the United Nations Started 


UR main “path to world peace’—a 
broad highway well paved today 

t 
ind carrying a constantly growing traf 


fic—is the United Nations. I 
, 


has the will to peace, the 


the world 
United Na 
tions gives it the machinery for main 
taining peace. 

Whatever its shortcomings 
is the only universal instrument in the 
world today that works for, and holds 
out the hope of peace. At the least, it 
provides a stormy meeting ground where 
delegates from the East and West meet 
fact 


and 


the U.N 


ind remain in contact. The very 
that they can talk to each other 
spout complaints lessens the danger of 
war between the two camps 

As Senator Robert A. Taft observed, 
the United Nations “does give a forum 
in which matters of difference can be 
discussed and brought out in the open.” 
that the 


purpose 


It must be remembered, too 
U. N. was not founded for the 
of making peace after World War II 
Allied 


was to 


That was the job of the major 
powers. The task of the U. N 
that 
Its founders knew from the 


maintain peace, once peace was 
established 
beginning that the U. N.’s peace-keeping 
machinery would not work successfully 
unless the great powers made a sincere 


ind responsible effort to cooperate 


HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


How did the for the United 
Nations develop? The important mile- 
stones in its career are here given in 
their chronological order 

Atlantic Charter (August 14, 1941)— 
At a dramatic secret meeting on a 
cruiser off the coast of Newfoundland, 


idea 


Franklin D. Roosevelt an¢ 
Minister Winston 


Churchill issued a joint eight-point state 


President 
3ritain’s Prime 


ment of principles which became known 
as the Atlantic Charter 

The Atlantic 
peace affording to all peoples security 


Charter envisaged a 
from aggression, freedom to choose their 
own government, access on equal terms 
to the trade and raw materials of the 
world, improved 
labor 
freedom from fear and want 

Finally, the Atlantic Charter declared 
“the nations of the world must come to 
of force,” 


seas 


freedom of the 


standards, social security and 


the abandonment of the us« 
and establish “a wider and permanent 
system of general security,” i.e., a world 
peace organization 

Declaration of the United Nations 
(January 1, 1942)—At Washington 
D. C., on New Year's Day, 1942, less 
than a month after Pearl Harbor, 26 
Allied countries signed the Declaration 
by United Nations. (This was the first 
time the term “United Nations” 
publicly used.) In it the 26 countries 
affirmed their acceptance of the pu 
poses and principles of the Atlantic 
Charter in their determination to pursue 
Soviet Russia 


Was 


the war to victory was 
one of the signers 

Moscow Conference October 31, 
1943)—At Moscow the Big Four (the 
United States, Britain, China, and Rus- 
sia) made their first binding commit- 
ment to establish a world peace organi- 
zation. Here the foreign ministers of the 
four powers declared their intention of 
establishing “a general international or 
ganization, based on the principle of the 


sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, and open to me mbership by all 
small, for the 


maintenance of inte rnational peace and 


such states, large and 
security.” 

Dumbarton Oaks (October 7, 1944) 
4 conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D. C., blueprinted the pro 
posed United Nations organization 
From August to October, 1944, “peace 
representing the United 
States, Britain, China, and Russia pre 
pared the first draft. These proposals 
outlined the U. N. Charter pretty much 
as it is today. The only question left 
open was the voting procedure in the 
Security Council (see page 14). 

Yalta Conference (February 11, 1945) 

The voting formula was settled at a 
meeting of the Big Three (Roosevelt 
Churchill, and Stalin) held at Yalta 
in February, 1945. It was also 
agreed by them that “a Conference of 
United Nations should be called at San 
Francisco to Charter of 
h an organization along the lines 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks.” 

San Francisco Conference (June 25, 
1945)—Accordingly, delegates from 50 
Allied countries met in San Francisco 
on April 25, 1945, to hammer out the 
U. N. Charter Completed in two 
months, its approval was voted unani 
mously on June 25, 1945. The U. S. 
Senate ratified the Charter by a vote of 
89 to 2 on July 28. And on October 24, 
945, U. S. Secretary of State James F 
Byrnes announced that the Charter of 
the United Nations, having been ratified 
by the majority of the signatory states, 
had formally come into force 


architects” 


Russia 


prepare the 
suc 














p UNITED NATIONS SECTION 


United Nations is 
10.000 words 


HE ¢ 
} 


a document about 


It consists of 111 “articles.” which are 


grouped it 


ry} harter is both ( 


ae 
kaprtelr 

onstitution 
it de 
oOses principles methods, 


f the [ N 
treaty, it 


i constitution 
structure rganization 
constitutes a binding 
member nations to 

ful ends aud to 

ds of international 

I nique among inter 

the opening 
ve Charter 


United Na 


The Charter thus spe iks not for 


Peoples of the 


but in the 


themselves. In 


member governments 


1 
iarmne of the peoples 


ple ind eloquent 
mble sets forth th 
nited Nations 


To save 


succeeding generations from 
scourge of wal 

" 

faith in fundamental hu 


yustice ind espect for 


lo establish 
international obligations 

To promote s0« ial progress and bet 

For the 

text of the Your Key t 

Understanding World News, Scholastic 

Vagazines, Oct. 3, 1951, Part 


> 


ter standards of lif »mplete 


€ 
Preamble see 


Two 
page 5 

Chapter Article 
pl fies these damental purposes of 


the l ? 


l re peats and am- 


pledges the mem 
th the fol 


wdance wi ( 


The sovereign 
2 A}] mem 
+} } 


1 
ie obliga 


settle their 


peace ful 
threat 


ountry 


Chapter rticles 3 provide 


that member pn in tl is open 
} accept 


to all peace-l i hich 
h 


OVINE § t Vit 


the obligations of the Charter; that suc 


states may be admitted by vote of the 


General Assembly on recommendation 


Town 

Meeting 

of the World— 

The General Assembly 


f the Security Council; that members 
may be suspended or expelled by the 
same procedure for violation of U. N 
principles or orders 


Chapter III (Articles 7, 8) 
the six principal organs of the U. N 


establishes 


and such subsidiary organs as may be 
pages 13-14). Women 


are equally eligible with men to par 


necessaTy see 


ticipate in all activities 
Chapter IV (Articles 9 to 22 
the structure and powers of the General 
Assembly (see pages 13-14). Chapter V 
Articles 23-32) does the same tor the 
Security Council 
Chapters VI and VII 


proc edure 


defines 


Articles 33 to 


for (a 
} 


51 uutline the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and (b 
action to heck 
14 ar 16-17 In 

f Nations, the 


mas power to tssue 


Member 


iish armed forces to 


igvression See pages 
contrast to the 
Security 


wders and 


League Coun 
1} i 


nations are 


stop a 


Vill 
region il security 
>= 


pace > 


Tressior 
Articles 52 to 54 


range 


nen sce l 

Chapters IX and X Articles 55 to 
provide the framework for the 

] 


social 


and 
mong all nations They es 
and Social Coun 


th 


improvement of econom« 


cemditions 
tablish the Economic 


cil with its ommissions to deal wi 


broad economic and social problems 
see pages 13-14) and its 


of the activities of the 


supervision 


independent 


specialized agencies (see pages 18-19) 
Che Council itself and the strong em 
phasis on these matters in the Charter 
are a unique feature of the U. N., in 
advance of the League of Nations. 
Chapter XI, XII, and XIII (Articles 
73 to-91) announce a “new deal” for 
colonial peoples. In a specific declara 
tion all members obligate themselves 
(a) promote the 
peoples 


is a sacred trust” to 
welfare of their dependent 
b) help them advance in economic 
social, and educational directions; and 
c) assist them to develop toward self 
government and free institutions. Chap 
ters XII and XIII outline the Interna 
Trusteeship System and the 
and functions of the Trustee 
ship Council (see page 14). 

Chapter, XIV Articles 92 to 96) es 
tablishes the International Court of Jus 
tice (see page 14). It functions in ac 
cordance with a special Statute which 
is atttached Charte 

Chapter X\ Articles 97 to 101) de 

i organization and duties of 


tional 


structure 


to the 


cripes the 
} 


1e Secretariat (see page 14) 


Chapter XVI (Articles 102 to 105) 
ind Chapter XVII Articles 106-107) 
er such miscellaneous provisions as 
registration of treaties, legal rights, and 
temporary arrangements tor sec urity. 
Chapter XVIII (Articles 108-109) 
outlines the procedure for amending the 
Charter (see 15). Chapter XIX 
Articles 110-111) prescribes rules for 
signature and ratification 
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THE UNITED NATIONS: i7S ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS _ 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


RE EAS 


Fifteen members chosen for 9-year terms by Five delegates from each of 60 member 
Assembly and Council from candidates nom nations, but only one vote for each 
inated by nations. Decides lega! disputes be- nation. Supervises all U.N. activities, 
tween nations, formulates international low. discusses any question within scope of 

Charter, elects main bodies, makes rec- 


i, 


omme to 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Eleven members, with Big Five permanent, 
other six elected for 2-year terms by Assembly. 
investigates disputes, preserves peace, takes 
action against aggressors if necessary. 








ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


SERGE RRR AY SECRETARIAT Ghar ay 


Headed by Secretary-General chosen 
Eighteen members elected for 3-year terms for S-year term by Assembly who ap- Composed of any members administering 
by the Assembly. Makes recommendations on points administrative and research staf trust territories, plus Big Five, plus others to 
economic and social problems, coordinctes serving entire United Nations. 


imsure equal representation to non-trustee 
work of speciolized agencies and commissions. nations. Administers Trusteeship System. 


COMMISSIONS DISARMAMENT INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION Pal aaubten ARMED FORCES 
(Atomic and ITTEE CONTINGENTS 
Fiscal, Population, Transport Conventional; 
Employment & Development, Social, 
Narcotic Drugs, Human Rights; 

: Asic 











FAQ .. UNESCO. ICAQ | WHO © World Bank World Fund IMCO 
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The U.N.’s Machinery 


O CARRY 
United 
lished six 
For 


structure and of the U. N.’s commissions 


out the purposes of 
Nations, the Charter ¢ 
] ] 


“nrir r . scribed 
pnnecipal reans Gescrivec 


1 } 1 
below a complete chart of their 


1 specialized agencies, see page 13 


1) : 
Assembly is t 


Padilla Nerv 
The Sec Coun 
the Charter, is the most px 
of the U. N. Its chief 
to settle dispute s among 
fully, by moral 


other 


urity iccording to 
werful organ 
functions are (a) 
nations peace- 
mediation, or 
use of all 
powers at its command, including mili- 
tary force, to prevent or stop aggression. 
The ( the vear 
around 


pressure 


means; and (b) by 


yuincil is in session 


Security Council opposes Soviets: 


Jacob Malik, 
presiding for one month (left) sits grimly silent while Sir 


Council consists of 11 
Of these, five are permanent 
Britain, China, France, Rus- 
United States. The other 
six are non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General 
Assembly. These are at present: Brazil, 

Netherlands, and until 

3 Greece Chile, and Pakistan 
Each member is repre 

+ del 


permanent ace 


The 


The mibe rs 


Security 


mem bers 


} 


sia, and the 


Turkey 


1954 


1 by a gate 


ides for one month in rotation 
On routine (“pre lural”) 
made by a 


seven mem 


matters, 
isions in the ¢ 
ty of seven votes—any 
On ‘substagtive” ) 
the majority of seven must in 
of all the Big Five. This 
power” is the 
d to each of Big 
Council to block by 
inv important action it 


p to December 15, 


important 
matters 

ide the votes 
ch-discussed “veto pow 


hority grante the 


Security 


a negative vote 


ve in th 


does not approve. 1 
1951, Russia 
49 times; France 
nd Britain 

The Economic 


1 1 
years the responsibility ol 


had used the 
twice; the 


none. 


veto power 


J.S., China 


and Social Council 

promoting 
economic and social welfare of all 
ECOSOC (as it is called) 
makes recommendations by majority 
vote to the General Assembly or mem- 


} 
the 


countries 


ber nations. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers. elected by the General Assembly 
The 

Czechoslovakia, 


for three-year terms members at 


present are Canada, 


U.S.S.R., 


UNITED NATIONS SECTION 


Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, U. S. (until 
1953); the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
Russia, Britain, Uruguay (until 1954); 
Argentina, Belgium, hina, Cuba, 
Egypt, France (until 1955). ECOSOC 
meets three times yearly. 

The Trusteeship Council protects the 
interests of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories and prepares them 
for self-government. The Trusteeship 
System applies to (1) territories taken 
both 
voluntarily 


trom enemy countries in world 


wars; and (2) colonies 
pl iced under it. At present there are 
11 such territories with a total popu- 
lation of 17,000,000. 

The the Trusteeship 
Council are the Big Five, plus Austra- 
and New Ze aland 
trust territories), 


by the 


members of 
lia, Belgium, (which 
dminister plus four 
Assembly for 

three The latter are Argen- 
tina and Iraq (until 1953); and Domini 
can Republic and Thailand (until 1954) 
The International Court of Justice 
World Court) is the body of the 
U. N. It is designed to settle legal dis 
putes which may arise among 
Only nations, not individuals, may bring 
cases before the 


The World 


judges who 


countries elected 


year terms. 


legal 
nations. 


court. 


Court 


consists of 15 
serve for 


nine 
years. They are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The 
president is Jules Basdevant of France, 


terms of 


whose term expires in 1955 

The Secretariat consists of the work- 
ing staff of the U. N. The chief admin- 
istrative officer is the Secretary-General, 
who is appointed by the General Assem- 
upon the 
Security Council. This post is held at 
present by Trygve Lie of Norway. The 
3,000 men and women who work for 
the Secretariat represent all nationali- 
ties. They are truly international civil 
servants, responsible to no nation. 


bls the recommendation of 


Wide World Photo 


Gladwyn Jebb (Britain) and Warren Austin (U.S.A.) vote In 
favor of prosecuting the Korean War. Assistants count vote, 





e Changing U.N. 


In this deadly “chess game” U. N. statesmen seek to 
hold Stalin‘s tanks in check with peaceful diplomacy. 


HE United Nations is a living, grow- 

ing, and changing body. In the six 
vears of its existence, it has become 
something quite different from what 
its founders expected it to be. 

The chief reasons for these changes 
are the changes that have occurred in 
the world situation since the war. 

Back in 1945 there was hope that 
the Big Powers allied in fighting the 
remain allied to maintain 


war would 


peace. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions placed the major responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace upon the 
Big Five Powers. They alone after the 
war would still have the resources and 
manpower required for such an effort. 
The Big Five must work together. In 


short, the entire structure of the 
United Nations was built on the prin- 
iple of Big Power collaboration. 

This explains the “rule of unanimity” 
—the veto power given to each of the 
Big Five (see 14). The reason 
for the inclusion of the veto 
in the Charter was to get Soviet Russia 
to enter the U.N. The Russians feared 
(and rightly) that they would fre- 
quently be outvoted by the non-Com- 
It was believed neces- 


page 


clause 


munist majority 
sary, also, in order to assure the ap- 
proval of the Charter by the U.S. 
Senate. 

There was a sort of “gentlemen’s 
igreement” among the Big Five at San 
Francisco that the veto was to be ex- 
ercised rarely and only on issues of 
utmost importance. But, as is well 
known, Russia has abused this priv- 
ilege. She has used the veto 49 times! 
She invoked it not only to block the 
admission of new members, but also 
to prevent the Security Council from 
taking action to stop aggression by the 
Communist bloc. As the cleavage be- 
tween the East and West grew, the 
veto clause was soon recognized as the 


greatest structural weakness in the 
U.N. Charter. 

Couldn't the Charter be revised? 
Yes, it could. The framers of the 
Charter at San Francisco inserted pro- 
visions (Articles 108 and 109) for its 
amendment. 

The Charter can be amended 
either (a) by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the General Assembly; or 
a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
a general conference to be 
called every ten years to review the 
Charter. But in each case, the two- 
thirds vote must include the Big Five. 

In short, the veto itself could be 
used to defeat any attempt to limit 
or abolish the veto. And Russia has 
served notice that she would do so if 
raised. 


(b) by 
bers of 


the issue were ever 


By-passing the Veto Power 


Several efforts have been 
remedy this situation. These efforts are 
along two lines: (a) to by-pass the 
veto; and (b) to give greater authority 
to the General Assembly, where no 
veto operates. 

A few years ago, 
sembly established an Interim 
mittee, the so-called “Little Assembly.” 
This Interim Committee is composed 
of representatives of all the member 


made to 


the General As- 
Com- 


nations. 

Its purpose is to discuss issues which 
may arise when the General Assembly 
is not in session. The General Assem 
bly meets normally once a year. The 
creation of the Little Assembly made 
it possible for the entire U.N. mem- 
bership to take up any controversy at 
any time. 

The U.N. was put to its severest test 
on June 25, 1950, when the Commu- 
nist forces of North Korea assaulted 
the Republic of Korea. With record 
speed, the Security Council committed 


the United Nations to repel the attack. 
It organized the first international army 
under the U.N. flag to resist the Com- 
munist aggressors. 

This was possible because of an 
“historical accident.” Russia at that time 
was boycotting the Security Council, 
and her representative was not present 
to block the action by a veto. 

Indirectly, out of the Korean con- 
flict grew the Acheson Plan for veto 
proof action against an aggressor. This 
resolution, passed by the General As- 
sembly in November, 1950, empowers 
the Assembly to deal with any breach 
of peace if a veto prevents the Security 
Council from taking action. An “emer- 
gency special session” of the Assembly 
may be called within 24 hours on the 
request of any seven members of the 
Security Council. Moreover, under the 
plan, member nations are supposed to 
keep armed forces ready for U.N. serv- 
ice against an aggressor. 

In effect, the Acheson Plan has 
given the Assembly powers almost 
equal to those of the Security Coun- 
cil. It is this trend—toward the grad- 
ual transfer of greater authority to 
the veto-less Assembly—that represents 
the most significant change that has 
taken place in the operating structure 
of the U.N. 

In its six of existence, the 
world organization has demonstrated 
that it can adapt itself to changing 
world conditions. Therein, perhaps, 
lies the best hope for the future of the 
United Nations. 


years 


Internationa) News Phote 
A fighting U. N. army is a reality in 
Korea for the first time. Under this 
U. N. flag are shown soldiers of Aus- 
tralia, U. S., Korea, and Philippines. 








: Wide World 
GREECE: Two U. N. Balkan Commission ob- 
servers listen for gunfire from front-line 
trench in the Greek Communist guerrilla war. 


PALESTINE: Leaders of the Israelis and Arabs, 
aided by U. N. mediators, agree on truce line 
in Jerusalem, later adopted for armistice. 


INDONESIA: President Soekarno, Indonesia's 
George Washington, announces peace with 
the Dutch through ‘good offices” of U. N. 


LET'S LOOK AT 


IRAN, 1946 
The Problem: A neighbor of 
in the Middle East, Iran was occupied 
during World War II by British and 
Soviet troops to prevent the country 
from being seized by the Germans. Rus 
sia and Britain had promised to with 
draw their troops by March 2, 1946. 
When the time came, Britain withdrew 
but Russia did not. Iran lodged a com 
I with the Security Council. Russia 
objected to the Sec urity Council's con- 
sidering the complaint and walked out 
The Council then heard the case and 
idopted a resolution supporting Iran. 
The Result: On May 6, 1946—a few 
weeks after the Council’s action—the 
Soviet government withdrew its forces 
from Iran. Later the Soviet 


returned to his seat 


IRAN, 1951 

The Problem: When the Iranian gov 
ernment nationalized the British-owned 
Anglo-Iranian Oi] Company in May, 
1951, Britain filed a complaint with the 
Security Council. On October 1, the 
Council d 9 to 2 to consider the 
ymplaint though Iran insisted that the 


Russia 


t 
ylaint 


delegate 


vote 
queshon was an 
However, a_ British 
that Iran negotiate with 
settlen 


The Council then postponed fur 


matter 
resolution asking 
Britain for a 


ent failed to get enough votes to 


internal 


pass 
ther debate on the question ind re 
que sted the World Court to rule wheth 
er the Iranian oi] dispute is an interna 
tional or a domestic issue. 

The Result: Britain and Iran have not 
ompletely abandoned the possibility 
of reaching a settlement through direct 
negotiations. Meanwhile, the U. N.’s In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) submitted 
its own plan for a settlement on new 
financial terms. This plan, acceptable to 
Britain, has thus far failed to gain the 


pproval of Iran. 


GREECE 

The Problem: In 1947, 
plained to the Security Council that the 
Communist-dominated countries of Al 
bania, Bulgaria Yugoslavia were 
aiding Greek Communist guerrillas and 
threatening war. Russia’s veto prevent 
ed the Council from taking action. The 
majority of the Council then referred 
the matter to the General Assembly 
whose decisions cannot be vetoed. The 
Assembly appointed a Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans to keep watch over 
rthern frontiers. 


Greece com 


ind 


Greece's n 


The Result: By putting its moral sup- 
port behind the Greek government and 
by maintaining a “watch-dog” commit 
tee in the Balkans, the United Nations 
succeeded in eliminating a grave threat 
to world peace in that area. U. S. mili 
tary aid under the Truman Doctrine 
made it possible for the Greek army to 
decisively the Communist guer- 


the fall of 1949. 


rout 
rill 1s in 


INDONESIA 

The Problem: For four years after 
World War II there was intermittent 
fighting between the forces of the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesians, the native 
population of the East Indies which had 
been Dutch possessions for 300 years. 
Twice the Security Council intervened 
to stop hostilities. A U. N. “Good Of- 
fices” Commission laid the ground work 
for settlement. 

The Result: The steady pressure ex 
erted by the United Nations on both 
parties led to the peaceful establish- 
ment in 1949 of the Republic of Indo 
nesia, a new and independent nation of 
78,000,000 people. Indonesia became 
the sixtieth member of the U. N. 


PALESTINE 

The Problem: For more than 30 years 
Palestine, a mandate of Great Britain 
had been an area of conflict between 
the Jews and the Arabs. After innumera- 
ble efforts to settle the dispute failed 
the General Assembly in November, 
1947, voted that Palestine be divided 
into an Arab state and a Jewish state 
When the British withdrew in May, 
1948, the Republic of Israe] was pro 
claimed by the Jews. The neighboring 
Arab countries refused to accept the 
U. N. decision and war broke out. The 
Security Council ordered a cease-fire 
Both sides obeyed. Later, through the 
efforts of the United Nations 
Mediator (Dr. Ralph Bunche), an 
armistice was signed between Israel 
and the Arab states. 

The Result: The United Nations was 
the major factor in establishing an inde- 
pendent Jewish state in Palestine after 
in exile of 1900 vears. A U. N. Com 
mission is now seeking to rescue Arab 
refugees and bring about a final peace 


tireless 


there. 


KASHMIR 

The Problem: In 1947, when India 
won its independence from British rule 
and was divided into two new nations, 
both Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan 
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THE RECORD 


The U. N. Has Handled Many Thorny Disputes 


This mountainous 
princely state is inhabited by 4,000,000 
Moslems. But the 


favored its annex 


1 
iS 


} 


tok 


laid ( ] iim 
people, mostly ruler 
of Kashmir, a Hindu 
ation by India. Moslem tribesmen from 
Pakistan invaded Kashmir in an effort 
control. India troops to 
expe! them, and fighting broke out. The 
U.N. persuaded both sides to agree to 
a cease-fire. The Security Council ap 
pointed a Commission and later a medi 
ator (Dr. Frank P 

The Result: Both sides have agreed 
in principle to holding a plebiscite by 
which the Kashmiri would decide thei: 
allegiance. On December 11, 1951, Dr 
Graham reported to the Security Coun 
cil that he had made some progress but 
had failed thus far to obtain agreement 
mn how the 


to seize sent 


Graham). 


between India and Pakistan 

vote is to be taken 

BERLIN BLOCKADE 
The Problem: Berlin 


: ; 
man capital located within 


the former Ger 
the Soviet 
zone of Germany, is jointly occupied by 
the United States, Britain 
Russia. In an atte mpt to expel the West 


Franc c and 


powers from Berlin, the Russians 
imposed a blockade on the 
June, 1948. They pr 
ment by land of food and supplies to 
the Western zones of Berlin. The United 
States and Britain then the 
famed “air-lift” whereby millions of tons 
of food and fuel were transported by 
a year. Finally, in April, 1949, 
informal talks were held between the 
Soviet and Western delegates at the 
U. N. which led to the lifting of the 
Russian blockade. 

The Result: It was, of course, the air 
lift that made the Soviet blockade in- 
effective. But the U. N. did provide a 
meeting place where both 
able to discuss the dispute and arrive at 
preventing a 


ern 
city in 


1 


vented the ship- 


laun he d 


plane for 
] 


sic les were 


a settlement dangerous 
explosion 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 


The Probl m By 
Italian treaty, signed in 1947, 
Italy was deprived of all her African 
Libya, Italian Somaliland, and 
S., Britain, 
to decide 


the terms of the 


peace 


colonies 
Eritrea. The Big Four (U. 
France, and Russia) were 
what was to be done with them. If no 
agreement were reached by them within 
a vear, the matter was to be referred to 
the U. N. General Assembly. In 1948, 
therefore, the question was dropped 
into the lap of the Assembly. This was 
one of the rare instances when the Gen- 


eral Assembly was given power to make 
a binding decision, rather than merely a 
recommendation 

The Result: The General Assembly 
lecided that (a) Libya should be inde- 
pendent by January 1, 1952; (b) Ital- 
ian Somaliland be independent by 1960 
after a period of trusteeship under Italy; 
and (c) Eritrea be federated with Ethi- 
opia by September, 1952. On Decem- 
24. 1951, the United Kingdom of 


Libva Was proc laimed. 


KOREA 
Problem: For the past 18 


The 
months, the United Nations has been 
in an armed “police 


} 
Der 


forced to engage 
action” to check Communist aggression. 
For a detailed account of the Korean 
conflict, see Your Key to Understand- 
ing the News, Oct. 3, 1951. Here there 
is room only for a brief summary. 

On May 10, 1948, U. N.-supervised 
elections were held in South Korea. The 
U. N. recognized the new Republic of 
Korea as the only legal government. 

Without warning, the Communist 
forces of North Korea struck across the 
38th Parallel on June 25, 1950. The 
same day, the Security Council met in 
1 historic emergency session. With the 
Russian delegate absent, it passed a 
resolution which (a) declared the 
North Korean attack “a breach of the 
peace”; and (b 
cease-fire and withdrawal. 
On June 27, the Security 
passed a second resolution recommend- 
ing that members of the U. N. furnish 
armed assistance to the Republic of Ko- 
rea. Fully 53 of the 59 member nations 
approved the Security Council resolu- 
tions to resist Communist aggression in 
Korea. The only nations which did not 
were Russia and her satellites. 

At present the armed forces of 18 na 
tions are fighting under the U. N. flag 
in Korea. More than 40 countries have 
rendered non-military aid—from ambu- 
lances to food supplies. 

The Result: Truce talks were begun 
in July, 1951, but as of February 1, 
1952, no agreement had been reached. 
Whether or not an armistice is signed, 
one result is clear: the U. N. has pre- 
vented the enslavement of South Korea 
by the Communists. Moreover, by tak 
ing firm, swift, collective action against 
armed aggression, the U. N. has in- 
creased its prestige and strengthened 
its Charter. Once peace is restored in 
Korea, the U. N.’s task will be to rebuild 
the war-ravaged country. 


ordered an immediate 


Council 


* 


KASHMIR: U. N. observers cross military zone 
in Himalayas, while preparing for plebiscite 
of Kashmir citizens in India-Pakistan dispute. 


€ 


ERITREA: This former Italian coiony is to have 
self-rule under Ethiopia. U. N. High Commis- 
sioner talks over plans with townspeople. 


KOREA: While troops from 18 U. N. nations 
fight to free Korea, U. N. officials provide 
food and shelter for starving South Koreans. 
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Esthonian family, victims of both Nazi and 
Red oppression, among nearly million DP’s re- 
settled by IRO. They were flown to Venezuela 


School girls in remote village of Guatemala 
enjoy lunch with milk supplied by UNICEF, 
UN‘s emergency relief fund for children 


~ias 


The thrill of sturdy new shoes comes to this 
little Croatian boy in Yugoslavia, again from 


UNITED NATIONS SECTION 


Solving 


The U. N.'s Specialized Agencies at Work 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 
Established: October 16, 1945 
Headquarters: Rome, Italy. 
Purposes: To raise the levels of nu 

trition and the standards of living 

of the peoples of all countries; to in 
crease efficiency in the production and 
distribution of all food and agricul 
tural products 

Activities: Each year millions ot farm 
animals in Asia and Africa are killed 
by rinderpest—the “black plague” of 
cattle. FAO launched a worldwide cam 
paign to fight rinderpest with new vac 
cine techniques. Hybrid corn 
which has revolutionized corn produc 
tion in the United States, has been sent 
by FAO to most countries of Eu- 
rope and the Near East. FAO missions 
in various underdeveloped _ regions 

throughout the world are teaching im 

proved farming methods, swamp-drain 

age, deep-well irrigation. 


seed, 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 

Established: April 11, 1919, unde: 
the Treaty of following 
World War I; became affiliated with 
the U.N. in 1946 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland 

Purposes: To improve, through inter 
national action, labor conditions and 
living standards in all countries; to pro 


Versailles, 


mote economic stability 

Activities: ILO sets up minimum 
standards for pay and work 
when adopted by member nations, help 
raise standards of living. Abolition of 
child labor in Europe; social insurance 


which 


ployment in Latin America—are some 
f the ILO’s work. It has 
promoted laws to protect women in 
industry, seamen, immigrant labor. ILO 
has also adopted an international model 
prevent accidents in 


results ot 


safety code to 


tactories. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Established: November 14, 1946 
Headquarters: Paris, France. 
Purposes: To foster understanding 

among nations through international 

educational, scientific, and cultural co- 
operation. 

Activities: UNESCO helped rebuild 
schools and libraries in war-devastated 
countries. It sponsors the exchange of 
teachers and students between nations. 
Its missions have helped various nations 
to improve their educational programs. 
It inaugurated a Book Coupon Scheme 
whereby scholars and institutions in 
the non-dollar countries may buy books 
from dollar countries 

In May, 1951, UNESCO opened its 
first teacher-training center to combat 
mass illiteracy at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 
Similar centers are to be opened in 
Africa, the Near East, South Asia, and 
the Far East. UNESCO works to elim- 
inate nationalistic prejudices from his- 
tory and other textbooks 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
Established: April 7, 1948 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 
Purpose: To help all peoples to attain 

the highest possible level of health. 


against accident, sickness, and unem Activities: WHO is waging a world- 


UNICEF which rescued 60,000,000 children. 
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Big-eared hybrid corn from U. S. is 
introduced in Italy by FAO, one of many 
programs for increasing food production. 


“Each one teach one” is motto of UNESCO‘s 
world drive against illiteracy. Liberian 
woman who has learned to read helps friend. 


Danish nurse inoculates Moslem girls in Pak- 
istan with BCG serum against TB. Campaig 
sponsored by WHO and other health bodies. 








Human Problems 


wide against disease. It assists 
countries in organizing nationa) and 
local health services, introducing bet- 
ter water and sanitation systems, pro- 
general health education. Its 
campaigns are aimed particularly 
against three of mankind’s worst ene 
mies—malaria, tuberculosis, and vene- 
real disease 

WHO has tought typhus in Atghan- 
istan; infantile paralysis in India; vel 
low South America; cholera 
in Egypt. and epidemics wherever 
they In Ceylon the malaria rate 
was cut 75 per cent as a result of 
WHO's DDT-spraying and swamp 
draining projects; in Greece, 85 per cent. 
In Haiti, the disfiguring disease 
is being tought by medical teams with 
penicillin and health education. -A 
unique scheme operated by WHO is its 
watchdog service to guard against and 
report quickly by radio the spread of 
disease 


Wal 


moting 


tever in 


occur’! 


yvaws 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 
Established: December 27, 1945 
Headquarters: Washington, D. C 
Purpose: To lend war- 

underdeveloped countries 


money to 
ravaged or 
for reconstruction and development of 
industries 

Activities: Loans trom the World 
Bank have so tar ranged trom $550,000 
to Nicaragua to aid agricutural develop 
ment, to $250,000,000 to France for 
modernizing the steel industry, recon- 
structing the transport and 
other phases of its reconstruction pro- 


system 


international Monetary Fund (World 


Fund) 

Established: December 27, 1945. 

Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 

Purpose: To promote international 
monetary cooperation and assist mem- 
ber nations to “stabilize” their curren- 
cies. It aims to establish a standard 
whereby the American dollar would 
always equal the same number of 
British pounds, Swedish crowns, French 
trancs, and so forth. 

Activities: The World Fund main- 
tains a pool of currency paid in by 
member nations. From this pool a 
nation can buy, with its own currency 
or gold, other currencies it 
needs for imports and_ transactions. 
Already, the World Fund has sold cur- 
rency equivalent to $800,000,000. It 
has also sent technical experts to more 
than 40 nations to study their monetary 
budgetary 


sums of 


problems and rect mmend 


eforms 


International Civil Aviation Organiza- 


tion (ICAO) 

Established: April 4, 1947 

Headquarters: Montreal, Canada 

Purposes: To study problems of in 
ternational civil aviation and establish 
world-wide standards and regulations 
for commercial air travel 

Activities: ICAO “traffic 
cop” on the international air lanes. It 
establishes and enforces safety rules for 
air travel. ICAO tries to cut down the 
red tape involved in crossing borders 
It endeavors to reach agreements among 
rates, 


acts as a 


nations on such questions as 


uniform safety devices. and air routes 


International 


proved as U.N 
the Genera] Assembly, 1952 


Inter-governmental 


among 


displaced persons, uprooted by 
and totalitarianism. 


resettled in 
the world more than a million refugees. 


19 


Headquarters: Bern, Switzerland. 
Purpose: To set rules for the speedy 


and efficient exchange of mai] among 
nations. 


Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) 

Established: January 1, 1934. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 
Purpose: To regulate international 


radio, telegraph, and telephone services. 


World Metecrological Organization 


(WMO) 
Established: March 23, 1950; ap- 


specialized agency by 


Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 
Purposes: To set and maintain 


systems for the exchange of scientific 
weather information among nations 


Maritime Consuita- 


tive Organization (IMCQ) 


Still in preparatory stage 
Headquarters: To be in London 


Purpose: To promote cooperation 
‘ I r 


among governments in problems aftect- 
ing international shipping 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 


Still in preparatory stage 
Purposes: To promote the expansion 


world trade by reducing tariffs and 
ther 


trade barriers; to promote fair 


trade practices and settle trade disputes 


nations 


International Refugee Organization (IRO) 


Established: August 20, 1948. Ceased 


operation December 31, 1951 


Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland 
Purpose: To find homes for and aid 
war 


Activities: In its four years the [RO 


new homes throughout 





gram. To date more than 50 loans have 
been made in Latin America, Europe, 
Africa, the Middle East the Far 


The United States, Australia, Israel, and 
Canada received: about two-thirds of 


them 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
Established: October 9, 1874 


and 


Wy 


z 
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Native engineers ore trained by U. N. 
fellowship program. These Haitians are 
working on drainage and irrigation plans. 


Rinderpest, disease that attacks live stock, 
controlled by FAO. Siamese technician vacci- 
nates water buffalo under U. S. veterinarian. 


Beware of the machines! In this English 
factory the introduction of the ILO model 
industrial safety code has helped save lives. 











HE Universal Declaration of Human 
1 special charter of rights 
ind freedoms for all human beings, 
idopted by the General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948, by a vote of 48 to 
0, with 8 (the Soviet bloc) abstaining 
It was drafted during two years of 
intensive thought and discussion by the 
Commission on Human Rights, set up 
the Economic and Social Council, 

is provided for in the U. N. Charter 
Article 62). Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
was the Chairman of this Commission 


} 
vhose labors finally br yuught a 


Rights is 


measure 
of eement among the widely differ 
: . 


litical and social systems, re 


ind languages of the member 


Che Declaration has no binding legal 
force. But it proclaims a new standard 


hievement for all nations which 


| iC 
carries great moral and educational au 
thority. It restates political and civil 
struggled 


which peoples have 


centuries, and adds 


liberties 
for through many 
to them 
and social ideals of the twentieth 


several Important new eco 
nomi 
century 

is hoped that the Dec- 


as the law of 


Eventually it 
be adopted 
Toward this end 


laration will 
the land by all nations 
is now being draft 


a covenant or treaty 


ed by the Commission, for submission 


to the member governments for ratifica- 
tion. Some groups in U. § 
where have criticized the 
Articles 22 to 27 is too ad 


and else 


economic 


lauses 


vanced for universal acceptance, and 
urged their 


mmission from the proposed 
covenant 
The Preamble of the Declaration em 


phasizes the necessity of recognizing 


the “equal and inalienable rights of all 
he 
as the 


members f the human family” 


foundation of freedom, justice, and 


peace in the world.” It 
30 articles, which are here given in a 
} 


cal 


is followed by 


simplified \ mulary prepared espe 


cially for this supplen ent 


The Declaration 
Article 1 
All human beings 
have equal rights with anybody else. 
They have minds that think and con- 
sciences that tell them what is right. 
And therefore they ought always to act 
toward one another like brothers. 


are born free and 


“That All Men Are Endowed 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Article 2 

1) Everyone is entitled to all the 
set forth in this 
Declaration. It makes no difference 
whether he is a man or a woman; 
whether his skin is white, black, brown, 
or yellow; what language he speaks; 
what church or political party he be- 
longs to; what country he was born in; 
who his parents were; or whether he is 


rights arid freedoms 


rich or poor 
9) It 
where he lives 


no difference, either, 
whether his country is 
it is an inde- 


l 
maxes 


large or small; whether 
pendent nation, or is governed by some 
ther nation, or is not able to rule itself 
Article 3 

Everyone has the right to live 
free, and to be safe from attack on his 


to be 


body. 


Article 4 

No one shall be kept a slave or forced 
to work against his will. Slavery and 
trade in human beings shall be pro 
hibited in any form 


Article 5 
No one shall be tortured, or caused 
to suffer cruel, inhuman, or degrading 


punishments 


Article 6 
Everyone has the right to be consid- 
ered a person before the law anywhere 


in the world. 


Article 7 

All persons are equal in court and 
ire entitled to equal protection of the 
law if accused of wrongdoing. All are 
entitled to be protected against any dif- 
ference in treatment that would violate 


this Declaration 


Article 8 

Everyone has the right to protection 
by the courts of his country against acts 
which violate the fundamental rights 
granted him by law. 


Article 9 

No one shall be arrested, held in jail, 
or sent away from his home and coun- 
try without lawful cause. 


Article 10 

Everyone is entitled to have a fair 
hearing in public by a free court of 
justice on any charge of crime against 


him; or a hearing to determine his legal 
rights and duties to others. 


Article 11 

(1) Everyone charged with breaking 
the law has the right to be considered 
innocent until he is proved guilty in a 
public trial at which he has all the legal 
protections necessary for his defense. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of a 
crime on account of anything he did or 
did not do which was not a legal offense 
when it was committed. And no punish 
ment shall be inflicted that is heavier 
than the one the law required for the 
offense at that time. 
Article 12 a 

No one shall be unfairly 
with in his private life, his family, his 
home, his mail, or in attacks on his 
honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to be protected by law against 
such interference or attacks. 


interfered 


Article 13 

(1) Everyone has the right to move 
about freely and to live anywhere in 
his own country. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 
come back to it again. 


Article 14 

(1) Everyone has the right to seek 
refuge in other countries from persecu 
tion in his own. 

(2) But this right does not apply to 
anyone who has committed non-politi 
cal crimes or acts which violate the pur 
poses of the United Nations. 


Article 15 

(1) Everyone has the right to belong 
to a nationality. 

2) No one shall be forced to give 
up his nationality against his will, but 
everyone has the right to change his 
nationality if he wishes. 


Article 16 

(1) Men and women of full age have 
the right to marry and to raise a family, 
without restriction. They are entitled to 
equal rights at marriage, during mar- 
riage, or if it is ended. 

(2) No man or woman shall be forced 
to enter into marriage without his or her 
free consent. 

(3) The family is the natural and 





by Their Creator 


fundamental unit of society and is en- 
titled to protection by the state. 


Article 17 
1) Everyone has the right to own 
property, either alone, or together with 
others 
(2) No one shall be deprived of his 
vithout legal 


property unfairly or 


cause 


Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, religion. 
This means he is free to practice his re 
observance, and 
private; 


conscience, and 


ligion in worship, 
teaching 
and is free to change his religion o1 
belief. 


either in public on 


Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression. This means he 
is free to believe whatever he wishes, 
and to read, speak, or hear information 
and ideas by newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio, or other means, from any 


country. 


Article 20 
1) Everyone has the right to at- 
tend meetings freely and to join with 
other people for peaceful purposes. 
(2) No one may be compelled to 
belong to an organization if he doesn’t 
want to 


Article 21 

(1) Everyone has the right to take 
part in the government of his country, 
either himself or through 
tives whom he helps to elect. 


representa- 


(2) Everyone has an equal right to 
serve in the public offices of his gov- 
ernment. 

(3) The will of the people shall be 
the final authority of government. This 
will shall be expressed by regular 
elections in which every adult has an 


equal right to vote by secret ballot, 


free 


without being controlled by anyone. 


Article 22 
Everyone, as a 
has the right to social security, and is 
entitled to receive, through the efforts 
of his own nation, as well as through 
international the rights 
and conditions that are necessary to de 
velop freely and fully his individual 


member of society, 


cooperation, 


personality. 


{a} UNITED 


NATIONS SECTION 


THE.) NIVERSAL DEEL AR ATION 


Article 23 

(1) Everyone 
at whatever occupation he may desire; 
to fair working conditions, and to pro 
tection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without regard to sex, 
race, or other difference, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone works the 
right to fair wages that, with social in 
surance if will provide for 
himself and his family a life worthy of 
human dignity. 

(4) Everyone has the right to join 
trade unions to protect his interests. 


has the right to work 


who has 


necessary 


Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable working 
hours and regular vacations with pay. 


Article 25 

(1) Everyone the right to a 
standard of living high enough to pro 
vide health and well-being for himself 
and his family. This includes food and 
clothing and 
services, 


has 


housing. medical care 


social and insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, accident, wid- 
owhood, old age, or other lack of liveli 
hood. 

(2) Mothers are en- 
titled to special care and help. All chil 


dren, whether their parents are married 


and <¢ hildren 


or not, shall have the same protection. 


Article 26 

1) Every child has the right to a 
good education. Education shall 
free, at least in elementary schools 
all must attend 
Higher education shal] be available to 
all who seek it. Admission to colleges, 


technical and professional schools shall 


be 
and 


elementary schools 


be by imerit only 
(2) Education shall be aimed at the 


bow b wnan Rights 





United Nations 


full development of well-rounded per 
sonalities. It shall promote human rights 
and freedoms, understanding and 
friendship among all nations, races, and 
religions, and shall advance the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for peace. 
(3) Parents have the right to choose 
the kind of school to which they send 


their children. 


Article 27 

(1) Everyone has the right to take 
an active part in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts, and to 
share in scientific benefits. 

(2) Authors of any scientific, liter 
ary, or artistic production are entitled 
to protection of their interests. 


Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to the kind of 
world in which the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration can fully 
exist. 


Article 29 

(1) Everyone not only has rights, 
but he has duties to the community in 
which he enjoys the opportunity for a 
free and full life. 

(2) In exercising his rights and free 
everyone shall be limited onl 
by such laws as are necessary to secure 
respect for the same rights and free 
doms for others, and to maintain moral- 
ity, order, and general welfare for all 

(8) These rights and freedoms shall 
never be exercised contrary to the pur 
poses and principles of the United Na 


doms, 


tions. 


Article 30 
No nation, group 
right to act in such a way as to destroy 


or person has the 


any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration. 











What America 
Stands For 


FREEDOM—PLENTY—FRIENDSHIP 


HE United States of America is rec 
| pode by all except the nations in 
the Soviet orbit as the main national 
power in the world today. Its wealth of 
resources and _ its 

militar given it, almost 

igainst its’ will, a preeminent position 

Ewing G of leadership in the United Nations and 

in the community of free nations. On 

how it exercises that leadership clearly 

depends the destiny of civilization and 
man hopes in the next century 


human and natural 


powel have 


Free men speak their minds in 
America’s councils and forums 


there is widespread concern 

umong many nations of Europe Asia 
Africa, and South America—even among 
some of our best friends—over the direc 
ind character of our American 
leadership. They say that our methods 
ften based less on moral prin 

and military 
They say that we like to play 
lone wolf” on the world stage, to 
without regard to the United Na 
h we are pledged to support 
that while they 
they are not certain that 


tion 


than on economic 


whic 
say. too, fear 
Russia 
United States is firmly on the side 
peace—that it might even be the most 
us force dragging the svorld to 
Vial 
Americans these criticisms seem 
one = unfair and based on ignorance or prop 
Technical advance and mass produc- iganda. Mostly, they are. But it would 
tion bring comforts to everybody not be wise for us to ignore them. And 


if we wish the world to follow our lead 


and wholeheartedly, it be 


ership freely 
hooves us to make perfectly clear to all 
nations that what we stand for is really 
in.the best interests of mankind 

In the great basic documents of ow 
Government, the Declaration of Inde 
pendence and the Constitution, in our 
and in the record 


mplishments within our own 


. 
religious principles 


here is clear evidence of what 
rican people most deeply be 
Three great ideas, at least, we 
stood for in the 175 years of our 
ry. Let us look at them: 


The Democratic Method 


We stand for government by the con- 
sent of the governed; for the right of 
the majority to rule and the right of the 
minority to oppose; for representative 
government based on free and honest 
elections; for a “Bill of Rights” protect- 


Uncle Sam educated, liberated, and 
made independent our Philippine wards. 


ing every citizen, even against his own 
government, in his freedom of speech 
conscience, press, and assembly. We 
stand for free discussion of public 
affairs, and the right to make up our 
own minds after a careful examination 
of all the facts. These are the demo 
cratic method, and we believe that if it 
is a good method for America, it is also 
good for the people of every freedom 
loving nation 


2. Plenty for All Under 
Free Enterprise 


We stand for the most abundant pos 
sible production and distribution of the 
goods and services that all men need 
food, clothing, houses, machines, medi 
cal care, cultural enjoyment, and all that 
goes with them. We have built up on 
this continent the greatest concentra 
tion of industrial power the world has 
ever seen. This has been due partly to 
our fortunate natural resources, partly 
to our skilled population, partly to the 
techniques of mass production which 
we pioneered, and most of all, we be 
lieve, to the freedom of our business 
and industrial leaders to organize our 
economic activities under a system of 
private ownership and profit. Our rec 
ord in the past 100 years has clearly 
demonstrated that the common man 
prospers under the American system. 
Here, too, the undeveloped countries of 
the world can find in American indus 
trial methods the secret of a constantly 
rising standard of living. 


3. The Policy of International 
Friendship 


We stand for the right of all peoples 
to independent nationhood. Throughout 
our history—in the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Open Door in China, the policy of 
the Good Neighbor in Latin America, 
the voluntary freeing of the Philippines, 
the wars we have fought outside our 
own continent, and now in our mem 
bership and generous support of the 
United Nations, we have demonstrated 
that we are not trying to dominate 
other nations. We believe in peace and 
friendship in a world of free equals, not 
in blood and iron or dollar diplomacy. 
Let us show these principles to all the 
world. 





First job of U. S. aid was to get post-war Europe restored to nor- 
mal production. Above (1) Danish farmers exhibit their prize 
animals at Copenhagen Fair, restored to health by ECA funds. 


(2) An Austrian electric bulb faci: 
brought back full employment with U. S. help. 
Industrial production in Western Europe boomed. 
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Our Standard of Living—and Theirs 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY PAYS OFF 


tin cans latelv? 


AVE you used any 
4 Of course you have—if vou eat three 
meals a day. Whether they hold soup 
or spaghetti, peas or peaches, they're 
stac ked three dee p on every American 
pantry shelf. But the tin that’s in them 
traveled thousands of miles, across land 
and sea, to reach your grocer’s. 

America, the largest pro- 
ducer of canned goods, has to import 
most of its tin from Bolivia and Malaya. 
And there are many other raw mate- 
rials vital to our war industries—bauxite, 
chrome, rubber, manganese, uranium, 
tor example—which we don't have 
within our borders, not to mention 
civilian goods like coffee. At the same 
time, our producers need wider markets 
to sell their surplus goods 

Every nation has this two-fold buy- 
ing and selling problem. And so inter- 
national trade has been developing for 
centuries. But sometimes manufacturers 
vithin one country fear the competition 


world’s 


of cheaper goods from abroad. And all 


exports than im- 
ports, industries 
“f 


profit. They call this condition a “favor- 


countries want more 


because their own 
able balance of trade 

This difference in national 
has often led to  wartar 


economic § strife 


interests 

without 
Govern- 
tariffs 


trade 


veapons an 
ments imposed high protective 
on imports built 
barriers. Our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, started in 1934 by former Sec 
retary of State Cordell Hull, tried to 
end this cut-throat competition. Each 
signed one of 


and up other 


nation with whom we 


these pacts agreed to admit certain of 


our products duty free or at lower 


return for 


rates, in other reductions 
by us 

This program still operates today. But 
in the spirit of international cooperation 
brought about by the United Nations, 
many countries are ready to go further. 
The proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization (whose charter we have not 
yet signed) would pledge all members 
to eliminate trade barriers, cut down 
customs walls, and promote cooperation 


for expanded world trade 


OUR ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
ABROAD 


Before World War II the 
States had given scattered 
other nations—but not on a 
tematic basis. Then we began lending 
money to needy countries via our Ex 
port-Impcrt Bank. In 1941 we sent bil 
lions in Lend-Lease aid to countries 
vital to our defense. After the war we 
generously gave seventy per cent of the 
funds for the U.N. Relief and Rehabili 
tation Administration. Besides, we con 
tributed heavily to all U. N. bodies for 
economic and welfare programs. 

But all this was not enough 

Why Sam be 
cerned ibout other peoples economic 
thing 


United 
loans to 


very SySs- 


should Unc le con- 


troubles? For one our prosperity 
depends on other countries for 
plies and markets. The underdeveloped 
areas of Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia are rich in resources. They oc 
cupy more than half the world’s land 


1n- 
sup 


with 65 per cent of its total 
But their people have an 
income of only $80. 


cent of the 


surface 
population 
annual 
(America, with six per 
world’s population and seven per cent 
of its land area, has an average income 
of $1,453.) 

These people are unbelievably poor 
and hungry. They have miserable work 
ing conditions and inefficient methods. 
They own practically none of the land 
they work. So they produce little and 
have almost no purchasing power. To 
buy our surplus products, they must 
have a higher standard of living. 

Aside from purely economic factors, 
peoples who are faced with poverty, 
hunger, and disease are easy prey for 
power-hungry dictators. These areas 
are a breeding-ground for discontent, 
revolution, and Therefore it is 
vital to our own security to help these 
build up their economy and 
their stability and freedom 
threats of Communist aggres 


iverage 


war. 


nations 
guard 
against 
sion 
Our aid program started in Europe 
The first project, early in 1947 
called the Truman Doctrine. It in 
volved sending both economic and mili 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey to 


was 


resist Russian demands and guerrilla 
wartare. 
An even 
over al] Europe as the aftermath of the 
Lack of dollars pre 
vented purchase of needed machinery, 
food production was low, trade was cut 


Turn page) 


graver problem loomed 


war's destruction 


off by many barriers 
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HOW MARSHALL PLAN WORKED 


So in 1948 we started the European 
Recovery Plan. General George Mar 
shall, when he was Secretary of State 
in 1947, had offered support if Europe 
would make a cooperative plan for eco- 
nomic Sixteen countries 
formed the Organization for European 
Economic to work to 
gether in building up their economic 
strength. Russia to join and 
forbade her satellite states to take part 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
business 
was the 
American worked 
principally in three different ways 

1. Counterpart funds. A farmer in 
Italy needed a tractor to increase his 
crops. But the farmer had lire, not 
dollars. With OEEC approval, a private 
Italian firm purchased a U. S. tractor, 
using ECA funds to pay the American 
manufacturer. The farmer paid in lire 
a sum equal to the tractor’s dollar 
value. Then the Italian government 
put his lire into its “counterpart” or 
natching fund. This fund could be 
used only for projects benefiting the 


recovery 
Cooperation 


refused 


managed by 


Hoffman 


involved. It 


stration, ably 
Paul G 


izency 


executive 


country as a whole, such as hydro- 
electric plants 

2. Conditional grants. Let’s go back 
Sweden needed cans 
for its preserved sardines and an- 
chovies. But Swedish canneries had no 
dollars to buy American tinplate. ECA 
conditional grant of dollar 
he condition was __ that 
Sweden give an equal amount of its 
credits to Norway, which could ther 
buy Swedish goods, and spur European 


to those tin cans 


made a 
credits I 


trade 

3 Technic al 
experts, factory 
and farmers were sent abroad by Euro 
pean countries, especially to America, 
to exchange “know-how” and earn 
more efficient methods 

Eleven billion dollars -was appro- 
priated by the U. S. during the four- 
ECA program, the sixteen 
nations. In these four years Western 
Europe’s industrial production rose 46 
per cent above pre-war levels. Factories 


Teams of 
workers, 


Assistance 
managers, 


year for 


were rebuilt and modernized. 
Today defense has taken priority 
over economic aid. ECA has been re- 


placed by the new Mutual Security 


POINT FOUR 
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Agency, which integrates all American 
foreign aid. The largest part of the 
MSA budget goes for military aid under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram. 


POINT FOUR’S “BOLD PROGRAM” 


Even more important in its long- 
range possibilities is the famous Point 
Four program. It got its name because 
it was the fourth point in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy proposals in 1949 

Thirty-five million dollars was appro 
priated the first year, half of which was 
our contribution to the U.N. Program 
for Technical Assistance. Almost $100, 
000,000 is to be spent this year. 

1. We are exporting “know-how,” 
sending industrial and agricultural ex- 
perts to these areas to promote progress 
through self-help. We are giving tools, 
demonstrating new methods which the 
people can use to help themselves. 

Some of the results have amazed 
even the experts. Introducing Egyptian 
tarmers to the hoe has increased food 
production more than 100 per cent in 
a year. Substituting a scythe for a 
sickle in Afghanistan represents a 
century of advancement in improved 
farming there. Elsewhere experts have 
taught how to dig a well for clean 
water, how to organize vocational train- 
ing schools, how to set up a medical 
clinic. These little things may seem un 
important to us. But they have created 
almost revolutionary changes in the 
lives of millions of people. 

2. We are finding new fields for 
“partnership capital,” investments by 
private industry and government. Gov 
ernment will invest only where it 
would be unprofitable for private 
capital, such as the building of roads. 

Private industry is already at work. 
Nelson Rockefeller’s International Basic 
Economy Corporation supplies milk, 
fish, and farm products to communities 
in Brazil and Venezuela. Local busi- 
nessmen supply part of the funds. The 
United Fruit Company in the Carib- 
bean countries trains its employees in 
agricultural techniques. 

As of last summer, America was 
carrying on some 117 Point Four proj- 
ects in 36 countries. The Government 
had more than 50 contracts with private 
American organizations which were 
managing specific Point Four programs 
on our behalf. At the same time the 
U. N. program also is forging ahead. 

Nobody the future of 
America’s Some critics 
claim the foreign economic assistance 
America’s _ basic 
are 


can predict 
economic aid. 


undermine 
strength. Certainly 
not unlimited. 

But one thing seems clear: We are 
realizing more and more that peace 
and the economic health of the whole 
world are inseparable. 


policies 


Our resources 





Regional Organization 


N.A.T.O. — O.A.S. — Pacific Pact 


HE United Nations Charter recog- 
nizes the basic rights of every coun- 
to: 1. Defend itself against attack. 
Assist a neighbor country under at- 
tack. 3. Ask the help of a neighbor if 
ittackéd, A spec ial section of the Chart- 
er (Article 52 


gements or 


“regional ar- 
have 


approves 
agencies” which 
this purpose. 

rhese regional plans must be for de- 
tense only. This is why they are needed: 
If Country A is attacked, it may need 
help right away—without waiting for 
the U. N. Security Council to decide 
vhether all U. N. countries should give 
it aid. While this debate is 
Country A can ask its friends 
eighbors to help it. But it 

e the U. N. that help is needed and 
report on any help it is receiv 


going on, 
and 
must ad- 


t must 
The North Atlantic Treaty 


The United States is a 
nember and a leading sponsor of three 


principal 
sets of treaties which have established 
egional defense groups. One of these 
s the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
overs 12 North American and West 
ern European countries. Another is the 
American States, in- 
and its Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. A third set of treaties 
covers the Pacific The Pacific 
treaties must still be approved by the 
U. S. Senate and by 
tries’ parliaments 

Thus, the U. S. 
try in tying together a 
gional defense plans which extends 
from the South Pacific to Western Eu 
rope and includes the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Should the U. S. be at 
tacked, it could call for help from any 
ind all the treaty 
groups. Note: If this country should be 
ittacked because it goes to the aid of 
1 country in one treaty it can 
call for help from any or all countries 
n all three of the groups. Let us re- 
view briefly the main facts about these 
networks of defense.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty was sign 
ed at Washington on April 5, 1949 
The original members were Belgium, 


Organization of 
cluding the U. S. 


area 
the other coun 


is the central coun 


series of re- 


countries in these 


group, 


Canada, Denmark France, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal and 
the United States. The U. S. also has 
approved the admission of Greece and 
Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. All other member coun 
tries must approve before Greece and 
Turkey become members. 

The NATO was established to pro- 
tect its 12 members against attack from 
any possible aggressor, but it is well 
understood that today this means the 
Soviet Union. General Eisenhower was 
chosen supreme commander for the Al 
lied powers in Europe. His job has 
been to get all the countries to work 
together on planning their 
fenses. The plans have been drawn, 
but they are being fulfilled slowly. By 
April, 1954, it was hoped that the 
NATO countries would have 46 divi 
sions under arms in Western Europe, 
have another 50 divisions 
in reserve. As of today, the U. S. has 
six divisions in Europe and European 
countries have about 20 divisions. 

[he organization of a European 
Army to defend Western Europe has 
been proposed. It would include troops 
from France, Italy, Belgium, the Neth 
erlands, Luxembourg and Western Ger 
The troops of all these countries 


joint de- 


and would 


many. 
would wear the 
same style of equipment 
what country they came 
troops would serve with soldiers and 
aviators of the U. S., Britain, Canada 
and other member countries of the 
NATO under a supreme commander 
Eisenhower at the present time. A joint 
sea command also has been established, 
under U. S. Admiral Lynde D. McCor- 
mick. 


Organization of American States 

The Organization of American States 
is the outgrowth of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. President James Monroe on Dec 
2, 1823, announced that the U. S. 
would fight any European country 
which sought to upset the independence 
of any country in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Since then, the U. S. and the 
republics of Central and South Amer- 


same uniforms, use the 
regardless of 


from. These 


Prize-winning poster on Intra-Euro- 
pean Cooperation won by Dutch artist. 


ica have worked together. But today 
the relation is no longer one-sided. 
The Rio Conference of 1947 led to 
the signing of an_ Inter-American 
Treaty *of Reciprocal Assistance. This, 
in turn, led to the signing at Bogota 
Columbia, in 1948, of the Charter for 
the Organization of American States 
The purpose of the OAS is to settle 
disputes within the Hemisphere, with 
out resorting to the U. N. Security 
Council for settlement. Also it pledges 
ill member countries to defend each 
other against outside attack. The 
United States and the Latin-American 


republics are members. 


The Pacific Pact 


[he so-called Pacific Pact 
involves three treaties. Again, the U. S 
is the central force tying them together 
One is the U. S.-Japanese pact. It will 
provide the U. S. with military bases in 
Japan, in return for U. S. guarantees to 
defend Japan agginst attack. Another 
is the Pacific Pact between the U. S 
ind the Philippines. This promises that 
the two countries will help each other 
lefend their interests in the Pacific. The 
third is the South Pacific Pact, in which 
Australia, New Zealand and the U. $ 
pledge themselves to preserve peace in 
the Pacific and to prevent any aggres 
sion. So far no attempt has been made 
countries of 


actually 


to include any mainland 
Southeast Asia 

The system of regional defense and 
peace keeping treaties commits evel 
signer to uphold the aims of the United 
Nations. At time, the fort 
involved are allied to stop 
started 


the same 
countries 
any attacks 
against any one ot them 


which may be 
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Pa nME R C4 


Abroad ; 


AMERICA’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


N October 20, 1951, 700 high school 
ple wen of Cincinnati held an all- 
ity benefit dance. They contributed 
$750 to the world-wide “Crusade for 
Freedom” against Communist imperial- 
ism 
How are 
lars collected by Americans spent for 
npaign of truth”? How goes the 


these and thousands of other 


] 
+} 


e “¢€ i 
battle for men’s minds? This is a report 
from the cold war's front—the 
ganda front. 


hottest 


propa 


Radio Free Europe 


Within two blocks of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, are two “orchestras” of free- 
24 hours per day, seven 
the Voice of 
rhe 
Govern- 

Radio 
private . enterprise 
m-loving Americans. 

Magazines reporter 
Radio Free 


. os 
building 


fom which play 
lays per week 
America ind Radio Free Europe 
Voice is operated by the U.S 
nent, authorized by ( 
Free Europe is a 
finance | by freed 


Your rolastic 


The y are 


mvress 


enters 


seven-story 


PRE BE Schubert 
Four American students visiting Berlin 
in exchange with German teen-agers. 
They are looking at the “Freedom Bell,” 
given to the people of Berlin by U S$ 


A Voice of America 
news to Greece. It will later be rep 
some of which are shown on the “mikes” 


An RFE representative explained what 
happens there: “This,” he said, “is the 
Czech section. Over there are the Hun- 
garians. In the far corner the Albanians. 
At these desks are workers (most of 
whom have escaped to freedom) pre- 
paring material for broadcasts.” 

“This is small,” said our guide, “com- 
pared with our Munich center. There 
we have our transmitters. From Munich 
pours a steady stream of communication 
through the Iron Curtain into the cap- 
tive countries of Eastern Europe.” 


The Voice of America 


Radio Free Europe does not compete 
with Voice of America. They work side- 
by-side. The Voice broadcasts in 46 
languages over a world-wide network of 
38 transmitters. It produces 120 pro- 
grams per day—an average of 450,000 
words—more than the total output of 
all U. S. commercial] networks. 

Soon you will hear about “Operation 
Vagabond,” our effort to get 
truth through the Iron Curtain. It is a 
portable V America. Its mouth 
piece is a radio 
m a Coast Guard vessel. Be 
ship moves constantly, the 


newest 


orce of 
strong transmitter 
mounted 
cause the 
Soviet radio cannot jam its programs as 
it tries to do with our land transmitters 
Why do we go to all this effort and 
the Smith-Mundt Act 
mgress set up a long-term 
program “to mutual under 
standing between the people of the 
United States and the people of other 
countries.” As President Truman ex- 
plained: “Our task is to present the 
truth to the millions of people who are 
uninformed, or misinformed or uncon- 
vinced . We must make ourselves 
known as we really are—not as Com- 
munist propaganda pictures us.” 
The International Information Ad- 
ministration (IIA) is a branch of the 


expense? By 
1948) Cr 


mcrease 


Internationa! News Photo 

er broadcast: dU. S. 
ted in 23 languages, 

around him. 











State Department, with 8,000 employees 
and an annual budget of $100,000,000. 
It operates through four divisions: 

1. Division of International Broad- 
casting, which conducts the Voice of 
America, Chiefly this is news—the true 
news of events. 

2. Division of Press and Publications 
This agency transmits news to 10,000 
newspaper editors in other lands. A 
wireless bulletin feeds news five times 
daily to 60 diplomatic missions abroad. 
Then there are pamphlets and maga 
zines. In Soviet Russia we distribute 
50,000 copies of Amerika, a picture 
magazine in Russian. 

3. Division of International Motion 
Pictures. It sends abroad 16mm motion 
pictures of United States life with sound 
tracks for various languages. These films 
are distributed through 73 foreign cen- 
ters for borrowing without charge. 

4. Educational Exchange Program. 
In 90 countries the United States has 
150 information centers, with pam- 
phlets and books available to the pub 
lic. Skilled staff members answer all 
kinds of questions. No avenue of com- 
munication has been overlooked. 

Are these efforts by public and pri- 
vate agencies reaching other peoples? 
Are they winning friends? 

There is good evidence that our 
broadcasts do get through. Enslaved 
people risk concentration camp to lis- 
ten to Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe. When Madame Kasenkina 
jumped from a window in the Russian 
consulate in New York VOA flashed 
the news. It immediately spread in Mos- 
cow by word of mouth long before Rus- 
sian papers would admit she had es- 
caped. Remember the “freedom train” 
that rolled across the Czech border into 
Germany? All the escapees said they 
had listened regularly to Radio Free 
Europe and Voice of America. 





Two-Way Passage 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PLAIN CITIZENS EXCHANGE 


MBROSE P. SALMINI, a successtul 

Yonkers, N. Y., businessman, is the 
grandson of an Italian immigrant. Last 
fall he placed a notice in six large 
Italian papers offering 1,000,000 lire- 
that’s $6,000—in prizes for the best 100 
beginning, “I believe 
the best way to get the truth to the 
people behind the lron Curtain is M9 

Second prize went to Funicella Ales- 
sandro of Naples. He suggested that 
radio stations broadcast to Communist 
this 
govern- 


word statement 


countries every hour on the hour 
“Why does the 


ment forbid its citizens to leave 


que stion Soviet 
Russia, 
and why does it bar other people from 


Communist countries? 


his finger on a 


entering the 

Mr. Alessandro put 
major difference between the Red world 
and the free coun- 
tries are today one 
camp. Only a handful of trusted persons 
may enter or leave. Other nations en- 
courage travel across their borders with 
Indeed, we spend 


world. Communist 


huge concentration 


the fewest restrictions. 
millions to promote learning by living 
in other countries 

Let’s look at a few examples ot teen- 
age exchange: 

1. Five Michigan teen-agers and a Cana- 
dian arrived last fall in Frankfurt to spend 
a year living with German families and 
going to German schools. They were greet- 
ed by seven young Germans recently re- 
turned from the United States 

Thirty students of Newton ( Mass.) 
High School next April will exchange places 
and school for a week with 30 
Glebe Institute of Ottawa, 


in homes 
students of the 
Canada. 

3. When the Reds held their highly- 
touted Communist Youth Festival in East 
Berlin last summer a group of German 
teen-agers who had visited in the United 
States as guides for 
those who came sights in West 
Berlin. One of ‘The youth in 
the Soviet Zone told many lies 
about America. I can convince them of the 
truth. I know. I was there for a whole year; 
it myself.” 


volunteered to serve 
to see the 
them said 


have been 


I saw 

That phrase “I saw it myself” sup- 
plies the key to the value of educational 
and travel abroad. You can 
but neither will 


exchange 
read and you can listen, 
open your mind so readily as personal 
experience. That is why Communists 
forbid travel. They do not dare to per- 
mit the opening of minds. 

The United States, in contrast, acts in 
many ways to enable its citizens and 
those of other lands to “see for them- 
selves.” This year more than 30,000 
young people from abroad are studying 


in our colleges, 20,000 Americans have 
gone abroad to study. During 1952 at 
least 500,000 American tourists are ex- 
pected to travel in Europe. New low air 
coach fares to Europe, fast planes, and 
comfortable liners make it possible for 
more and more people of the free world 
to get to know one another personally 

Now, let’s examine what the United 
States Government does specifically to 
promote educational exchange: 

1. The Fulbright Act. When World 
War II ended, U. S. found itself with 
millions of dollars worth of military 
equipment scattered around the world 
To bring it home would be too costly 
So we sold where it lay. By agree- 
ment with 21 countries the proceeds of 
those sales pay for Fulbright Scholar- 
ships. These are granted to American 
graduate students to study in the vari- 
ous countries or to send natives of those 
countries to study in the U. S. 

2. United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act (Smith- 
Mundt). This provides for exchange of 
teachers and students. Every year 120 
U. S. teachers trade places with British 
teachers, and with those of other na- 
tions. Many professors trade chairs 
Closely cooperating in the private Insti- 
tute of International Education which 
has, during 30 years, helped more than 
12,000 fellowship students from abroad 
attend our universities. 

3. Exchange programs with Germany 
and Austria. We have brought more 
than 6,000 German and Austrian leaders 
to visit the United States. When they 
return they write and make talks about 
their experiences. These visitors have, 
for example, started P-TA’s in the 


ROLES ACROSS THE SEA 


Western Zone. Not long ago Stuttgart 
dedicated the Anna Haag Haus, the 
first German home for young working 
women. Mrs. Haag declared, “America 
gave me not only the idea but the 
courage to do this.” 

Our Government conducts similar 
exchanges with the other American re- 
publics and with Finland, and Iran. We 
also finance exchange of technicians 
through the Point Four and ECA pro- 
grams. (See p. 23.) 

Many private organizations play their 
part. The National Education Associa- 
tion raised $168,000 to bring teachers 
from abroad to U. S. The 4-H, the Na- 
tional Grange, Kiwanis, Rotary, YWCA, 
and CIO raise funds for exchanges. 
More than 500 business firms conduct 
training programs for natives of other 
International Business Machines 
trains about 50 each year. General 
Electric has trained more than 15,000 
persons from 61 countries. 

In Salzburg, Austria, the Harvard 
Student Council annually conducts an 
international seminar. Last year 98 stu 
dents from 16 countries studied about 
U. S. At Strasbourg the Nationa] Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe launched 
university for students fleeing from 
Soviet countries. 

Summing it all up, Chairman Harvie 
Branscomb of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Education Exchange 
said: “The program of educational and 
cultural exchange rests thus upon a 
simple and familiar principle. Neighbors 
who are to cooperate need to become 
acquainted. In the modern world all 
nations are neighbors, and all need to 
cooperate.” 


nations 


ECA Photo 


get together on an “apprentice” farm near 





Scandinavian and American young peopl 


Oslo to exchange ideas. L to R: Melvin Sivils, Arkansas; Berit Faale, Norway; Beverly 
Selland, North Dakota; Jeppe Randeris, Denmark; Donald Kemp, New Hampshire; 
Bernt Haaland, farm foreman, Norway. The U. S. boys and girls are 4-H Clubbers. 











What One Community Can Do 


“@PHIS is one foreign invasion of 
waich we have no fear 


That's leading citizen of 
Stamford, 
He was t ilking 
to his 
ight different European countries. Last 
ring Stamford 


three-day wel 


what a 
Connecticut, said recently 
140 teen-age 
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e 
rousing 


turned out a 


me for the young “in 


vaders.” 
gn teen-agers have been 


high SC ho Is for a 


“These fore 


studying in American 


year under our international scholarship 


program explained in official of the 
Field Service ‘Now thevre 
going home, but their sailing-time 
New York has suddenly been delayed a 
tew days. Do you think you could ar- 
range for the Stamford to 


during this short 


American 
trom 


people of 
t wel yin 
a” 

An emergenm meeting of th 
xd Forum for World Affairs 
illed, and the proposal presented. In- 
stantls 
Yes!” 

When they arrived, each was paired 
ft with a “host” student from Stamford 
High or nearby Darien High. Factories, 
schools, museums, community organiza 
held house. All the inter- 
national pairs attended a picnic and a 
square dance in the high school gym 
A dairy donated 100 quarts of milk, and 


rive them 
vaiting per 
Stam 

was 


member present shouted 


every 


tlons ypen 


supplied cups and 

Fairfield 

County square dance 

An inte: Stamford 

High wound up the program. Students 
k I 

Atlantic 


i paper company 
« iller In 


presided it the 


plates The best 


forum at 


national 


from both sides of the gave a 


lively discussion on how youth can work 
for world peace. Their talk was broad- 
cast to Europe by the “Voice of Amer- 
ica.” 

The Forum was organized in 1946 to 
expression for 


provide a channel of 
world 


Stamford’s active interest in 
peace. The board of directors includes 
leaders, educators, 


attorneys, 


businessmen, labor 


clergymen, judges, and 
housewives 

Atomic Energy Week—In 1948 the 
Forum decided to help Stamfordites find 
out more about atomic energy. It ob- 
tained a special set of exhibits from the 
itomic laboratories at Brook 
haven, N. Y. The Western Connecticut 
Chemical Society expert 
atomic High 


People 


! 
national 


provided 
speakers on science 
schoolers a ted is guides 
packed the show day 
International Summer , Camps—The 

I " behind the Forum’s Atomic 
Energy Week was Dr. Wilbur Miller. 
He received the “American Design” 
($1,000) from Lord and Taylor 

Dr. 


community 
ver to 


and night 


sparkplug 


prize 
stores, for service. 
Miller turned his prize money 
the Forum to launch a Forum Scholar 
ship Fund. Each year, this Fund gives 
several students at Stamford High the 
chance to attend international summer 
camps held by the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

German Youth Scholarships—The 
High School and the Forum together 
in 1950 sponsored two students from 
Germany for a year’s stay in the U. S. 
The visitors were Eva Baier, 17, and 
Gunther Demin, 18. Both won a re 


New York Times 


Three of Stamford’s 140 teen-age visitors from Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Norway, Greece, and other countries welcomed by their host for a three-day visit. 


Stamford and many other American towns have been 


ambassadors to the wide world 


spected place in the community during 
their year’s stay. Eva won first prize in 
the school speech contest on the sub- 
ject, “What Democracy Means to Me.” 
Gunther won his letter on the school 
soccer team, and was elected chairman 
of the debating club. This fall two more 
German students began attending Stam- 
ford High on Forum scholarships. 

U. N. Open House—“It’s a shame— 
but we U. N. employees from other 
lands hardly ever have an opportunity 
to meet Americans in their own homes.” 
That remark, made to a Forum member 
four years ago, started the Stamford 
program of hospitality to the U. N. So 
far, more than 200 U. N. week-end 
guests have been entertained by Stam- 
ford families. Said one host: “It makes 
the U. N. come alive to us.” 


IT’S SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


Hundreds of other communities be 
sides Stamford are delving into world 
affairs too. At Denver, Colorado, mem- 
bers of high school international rela 
tions clubs throughout the state gather 
each year to discuss our nation’s foreign 
policy. 

Last spring the Boston Council on 
World Affairs staged a press conference 
with important world figures for 750 
student journalists from high schools in 
the area. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, presents 
TV programs on world affairs. The FPA 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., sponsors round-table 
discussions in cooperation with business 
groups, labor unions, churches, and 
public libraries. 

Many U. S. communities link up with 
“sister cities’-in other lands to stretch a 
helping hand. For example, Atchison, 
Kansas, is affiliated with Bhavnagar, 
India; Wellesley, Mass., with Vohen- 
strauss, a border town in Western Ger- 
many near the Iron Curtain; Dunkirk, 
N. Y., with Dunquerque, France. The 
affiliated towns exchange letters, ideas, 
visitors, and gifts with each other. These 
tie-ups are arranged by an organization 
called Operation Democracy, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City 

These programs are not unique. 
People of many U. S. communities are 
doing their bit in their home towns to 
help build a just and lasting peace. 
They agree with the Stamford Forum 
member who said, “The citizen is the 
one who ultimately must take the blame 
or the credit for the part this nation 
plays in world affairs.” 





The Soviet “Peace Program” 


“aag HAT is the word that warmongers 
fear more than anything else? 
Give up? It’s peace. 
But not just 
“warmongers” are 


any For these 
American, and this 
“peace” is a Russian peace. The “defini- 
tion” is from a Soviet magazine’s cross 


peace, 


word puzzle. 

It’s all part of the inside-out “double- 
talk” spouted from behind the Iron 
And it is a major barrier to 
the democracies 


Curtain 
the program of 


Words Are Weapons 
Cold-war propaganda is an 
tant part of the Communist policy. In 
all their press, radio, and public state- 
the Russians continually stress 
the words people want to hear- peace 
freedom, democracy. But what they 
mean by these noble words is not what 
an American or a Dane means. By 
“peace” they do not mean agreement 
not to attack a neighbor nation. By 
“freedom” they do not mean the right 
of a citizen to be free from interference 
by his government. By “democracy” 
they do not mean a government elected 
secret ballot. 


impor- 


ments 


by free, 

Every nation which is for Russia and 
against America is, in Russia’s diction- 
ary, a peace-loving democracy. That 
includes the “free” citizens of East Eu- 
ropean “people’s republics.” 

Jacob Malik said in the United Na- 
tions Security Council: “The ruling cir 
cles in America, Britain, and France are 
preparing for war against Russia. The 
Soviet Union wants only peace.” 

Are they sincere in their charges and 
propaganda? Stalin once wrote: “Sin 
cere diplomacy 1s no more possible than 
dry water or iron wood.” 

But it is not just a question of propa- 
ganda. The Communists have a “peace” 
program of their program of 
action and force to put their talk to 


own—a 


work. When every country in the world 
has adopted the Communist system, 
then and only then, they believe, will 
the world have “peace.” 

Communist parties in other countries 
form one of their main methods. Every- 
where, Communist parties work both 
tbove ground and underground. Either 
way they form a “fifth column,” con- 
trolled from the Kremlin. They operate 
both through free speech and free elec- 
tions, and through hidden sabotage, to 
win converts, gain local control, and 
overthrow established governments 

In the Baltic and the Balkan states, 
Russia since the war 
satellite countries. Most of them were 
still occupied by the Red army. In each 
nation, the minority was 
highly organized and well-armed 

First this minority infiltrated into key 
They became the Ministers of the 
Interior (which controls the police), 
Justice, Defense, and Information. They 
gained contro] of Parliaments through 
rigged elections. 

Then came intimidation. The opposi 
tion was accused of plotting civil war 
The controlled cabinet banned the op- 
position press, arrested its leaders, and 
outlawed _ its The _ well-drilled 
Communist “action squads” marched on 
the government buildings. In most 
countries the Russians did not have to 
fire a shot. The 
dered without open war 


created several 


Communist 


iobs 


parties 


governments surren 


“Peace” and Disarmament 
But elsewhere even in Western 
lands, Russian action and talk has won 
many sympathizers with its pleas for 
“peace.” There are Peace Congresses 
and Crusades, Pacts and Petitions. In 
March, 1950, a Stockholm Conference 
launched a drive to obtain millions of 
signatures to a “World Peace Appeal,” 
calling for immediate outlawing of the 
atomic bomb. (For Russia, with the 


Nursery Rhyme for the Atomic Age 


largest land army in the world, this 
would be an immense advantage. ) 

What has been the Russian attitude 
toward real disarmament? 

Last November, in the General As- 
sembly at Paris, Dean Acheson pre- 
sented the West’s plan for a U. N. cen 
sus of all weapons and gradual world 
disarmament. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky’s only reaction was a hysteri- 
cal guffaw. He said: “I-could hardly 
sleep last night for laughing.” 

But his laugh boomeranged. The 
Kremlin found its propaganda was out 
of tune with world opinion. So more 
solemnly, Vishinsky proposed a coun- 
ter-plan. He called for a world disarma- 
ment conference in June, 1952; an im- 
mediate ban on atomic weapons; and a 
one-third reduction in armed forces and 
arms. Later, he agreed to partial inspec- 
tion of atomic facilities by U. N. teams, 
which Russians had opposed from the 
beginning. But the Soviets still want no 
international control body or punish- 
ment of violators without the veto. 


What You Don’t Know Will Hurt You 

The Russian brand of propaganda 
appeals especially to the economically 
depressed peoples of Asia and Africa. 
They are impressed with promises of 
quick progress, land reform, and na- 
tional independence. Any change at all, 
they feel, would be an improvement on 
their present sufferings. They do not 
know, until it is too late and the Reds 
have taken over, as in China, how the 
regime destroys all freedom by terror 
and execution. 

The dynamic appeal of false Commu- 
nist peace propaganda and promises is 
not easy for the true democracies to 
meet. Our best—in fact, our only—de- 
fense is a stronger dynamic of our own, 
that brings to a troubled world a swift 
and genuine realization of political free 
dom and economic betterment. 
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CONFLICTING VOICES FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 
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Crusade for World Government 


The Crusade tor World Government 
is another body supporting a universal 
federation, mainly organized in Britain 
Its primary object is to convene a peo- 
ple’s convention. Henry Charles Us 
borne, British Labor Member of Parli 
ament, has been the leading spirit be 
hind the Crusade 
rhe delegates to a “people's conven 
would be elected on a non-polit 
countries of the worl 

one delegate representing each mil- 
lion of population. These delegates 
would draft a charter for a world gov 
ernment. When nations representing 50 
per cent of the world’s population had 
ratified the charter, the world govern 


tion 


ic il basis by the 


nent would go into effect 


World Movement for Federal Govt. 


Headed by Lord Boyd Orr, former 
director of the FAO, the World Move 
ment for Federal Government is a “fed 
eration of federations,” which supports 
ill ideas and ipproaches to world gov 
Its members include advo 
cates of varied plans. At the Montreux 
convention of the World Movement in 
1947, it was decided to encourage th« 
organization of regional federations as 
world-wide federation 


ernment 


i step toward 
Committee for U.N. Reform 

Committee for U.N 
Retorm is the supporting agency for 
Ely Culbertson’s ABC Culbert 


son, widely known as a contract bridge 
} 


The Citizens 
plan 


has gained such prominent ac 
vocates of his plan as Roger Baldwin 
Max Eastman, Dorothy Thompson, and 
Norman Thomas. The ABC plan _ is 
briefly this 


expert 


Three leaders of world federation opinion 


STREIT 


CULBERTSON 


Abolish the U. N. veto, but only in 
matters of aggression. 
an the armament race; adopt the 
Baruch plan for atomic control. 
Create a world police force. 


The plan for the world police force 
is an ingenious one. One-fifth of the 
world’s armed strength would be con 
tained in an international voluntee: 
group, controlled exclusively by the 
U. N. Of the remaining four-fifths of 
armed strength, 20 per cent would be 
possessed by Russia, the U. S., and 
Great Britain, respectively; 10% by 
France, and 10% by China. Under this 
plan, it is claimed that no one armed 
group could dominate, for the non 
aggressor countries would join the in 
ternational contingent in suppressing 
wiv armed group that started trouble 


Atlantic Union 


At the opposite pole from those who 
believe that world federation must be 
universal, is a substantial group which 
insists that any effective organization 
must start with peoples who have es- 
sentially the same democratic faith 
The founder and chief prophet of At 
lantic Union is Clarence K. Streit, for 
mer U. S. newspaperman, who pub 
as early as 1938 his famous 
book, Union Now. Many leading citi 
zens such as former Justice Owen J 
Roberts, the late Robert P. Patterson 
and others, support it. The Union's 
plan of procedure is as follows . 

The twelve signers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty would send delegates 
to a constitutional convention to frame a 
plan of federation. Then the people ot 
each country would vote on the pro- 
posed constitution. Such a Union gov 
ernment would have, as its minimum 
powers, the maintenance of a Union 
army, and power to conduct foreign re 
lations, regulate currencies, internation 
al trade and transportation, levy taxes, 
and guarantee a basic bill of rights to 
all citizens. Eventually its sponsors be 
lieve, other countries would apply for 
membership in the Atlantic Union, 
when and if they qualified as “civil 
liberty” democracies 


lished 


Committee for United Europe 


Closely related to Atlantic Union and 
enlisting some of the same personnel 
is the American Committee for United 
Europe. It looks upon the union of the 
West European countries as the first 
step toward the goal of a wider Union 
The Committee includes such leaders 
as General William J. Donovan, David 
Lilienthal, Joseph C. Grew, and John 
Gunther. It works closely with the 
Council of Europe, the body already 
functioning, in Europe with delegates 
from the respective parliaments. It has 
worked to promote the Schuman Plan 
to pool iron and steel production. 

















Stock ' € Sweden 


Who's an Isolationist? 














“Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us” 

















Ghajar, Teherar 


“A third thief *came and made off with the prize” 


HE four cartoons on this page by cartoonists of 

Sweden, India, Iran, and France, and the two on 
the next page by American cartoonists provide an in- 
sight into how American foreign policy looks to the 
outside world. We are variously pictured as “isolation- 
ists” who would like to let the rest of the world stew 
in its own juice; as hysterical children who get over- 
excited about the dangers of war; as sly imperialists 
always out to steal other nations’ property; and as 
power-mad possessors of atomic weapons. 

There is enough truth in these satirical points of view 
to make us “Stop, Look, and Listen.” Some Americans 
do, indeed, distrust other nations, even our allies. Some 
yell too loudly about the wickedness of our enemies. 
Some would like to exploit the resources and peoples of 
“backward” nations. And some would like to drop the 
atom bomb and get it over with. But sober heads and 
friendly hearts know that these are not the real América. 


THE ATOMIC DUEL 
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GET YORE SHOOTIN’ 
IRONS POONER -— 
OLD RED JOE is 
ON OUR TRAIL ! 


WE WISH You wouLd 
GROW UP HOPALONG 
SAMMY | 
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Thomas in Detroit 


AS SOME EUROPEANS SEE US 





EXTRA COPIES OF THIS ISSUE 
at 50% Discount to Subscribers 


Teachers having classroom subscriptions to 
any Scholastic Magazine (Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, Junior Scholastic, Practical 
English, and Literary Cavalcade) may pur- 
chase extra copies of this issue, including 
Part Two (Paths to World Peace) at 50 per 
cent off the regular price of 20 cents per 
copy. This discount is allowed only on orders 
not in excess of the number of copies of the 
magazine comprising the teacher's subscrip- 
tion. For example, a teacher having a sub- 
scription for 44 copies of Senior Scholastic 
(or any other Scholastic Magazine) may 
order up to and including 44 copies of this 
issue at the 10-cent price. Copies in excess of 
44 could be purchased at the regular price of 
20 cenis per copy (Parts One and Two). 

Please send remittance with order to Sub- 
scription Service, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Remittance 
need not accompany orders placed by a school 
office or school board. On these, an invoice 
will be sent if remittance does not accompany 


the order. 











THE FRONT COVER 


The cover design of this special section is a photograph of the Secre- 
tariat Building of the United Nations, New York City, courtesy of the 


United Nations. 


Alexander in Philadelphia Bulleti 
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